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air. The carbonic acid of air, that which alone e*- 
tracts the alkali from spent ashes, cantiot here nef. 
There is this other lesson to be learned from theee 
facts, that it is ehiefly the alkaline action which i# 
| wanted from spent ashes. Hence, no one who thue 
' understands the souree, and the true value of ashes, 
_ will allow the alkaline portion to be first leached 
out, unless he can find a more economical use for if 
| than its application as a fertilizer. Perhaps no foct 
speaks louder, that the great action of spent ashes 
is that of its petash, than this, that where we pre- 
vent that from being extracted, the spent aches are 
of little value. If, then, spent ashes derive their 
reat value from the potash, mech more will un- 
eached ashes derive their value from their potash. 
Now, reader, the point to which I have led you in 
these remarks, is this: that the more alkaline any 
salt is,the better is it for manure. Hence, as a 
general rule about the use of salts, it may be laid 
down that the alkaline salfs, fhat is, potash, penr- 


so 


&e, &e, 











“Our Home, oor Country, and our Brother Man.” 








Salting Hay in the mow. 

We spoke last week of the practice of not drying 
clover hay much before it was housed, in order to 
save the leaves and the juices of the stem. Some 
farmers merely wilt it, and then stow it away care- 
fully, adding a bushel of salt to the ton, which has 
been found to save it effectually. The salt absorbs 
the moisture from the clover, and thereby becomes 
dissolved, and thus saves it from being spoiled. 

The Albany Cultivator contains a statement, by 
& Mr. Pell, who has been in the habit, for the two 
past years at least, of cutting and housing his grass 
in the same day, and sprinkling a bushel of fine 
salt on to every ton that he putin. Several other 
farmers, whose names might be mentioned, have 
practiced the same course with success. Some 
have objected to the use of salt on hay, but we 
have never found it injurious, and it certainly is a 
cheap way of saving coarse clover. The finer 
grasses should be sufficiently made before housing, 
and the better this can be done—that is, the less 
moisture you can have upon it from dews or rains, 
the better wil) the hay be, of course. Our farmers 
commenced haying pretty strong last week, and 
much of what-they had eut got a wetting by the 
storm which visited us, The surface of the earth 
had become very dry, and the rain will be productive 
ot much good to other crops. 





Pipin Chickens. 
A fast friend of the “ Farmer” writes to us thus: 
“Sir—Having had many chickens die this sum- 
mer with the disorder called the “Pip,” will you or 
some of your correspondents inform me what will 
prevent or cure it? As you are a Physician, I ex- 
pect you “know a thing or two” which I, a poor 
girl, am ignorant of. 
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| lash, common ashes, barilla ashes, white, or soda 
ash, are the best. And as these, in all their various 
shapes, are the cheapest and most common articles, 





NO. 29. 





se you need not run after a long list of other salts. 














Froin the American Agriculturist. | tic animals has a materia! influence upon the forma- 
Organic Improvement of Domestic Animals. | tion of fat, muscle, milk, and wool. The lungs ate 
Sheep and other animals were subdued and do- | er cease night nor day to expel more or less of the | 
mesticated, long before their biped captors and mas-  €!ements of animal food through the windpipe into | 
ters were able to keep a record of their doings for the air, in the form of carbonic acid and vapor. The | 
the benefit of their posterity. Hence we know lit- | OTganization of some animals is so defective that 
tle of the original stock from which our domestic they consume in this way a much larger quantity of | 
animals have descended, and less of the early treat- the constituents of flesh, fat, milk, and woul, than is 
ment they received, at the hands of our own pro-|"ecessary or profitable. The more an animal exer- 
genitors. Nor is this information important. . It | cises, the faster he breathes, and other things being 
concerns us mainly to understand how a change of equal, the poorer he becomes ; because, instead of | 
food, temperature, and of all surrounding circum- ®ourishing and supplying the waste in the system, 
stances, will either improve or deteriorate the organic the elements of the food escape in a larger ratio 
structure and natural functions, which transform for | from the assimilating organs. The food of animals 
the practical farmer his cultivated plants, their seeds  CONSIsts essentially of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and roots, into wool, beef, pork, milk, lard, butter 49d nitrogen. The first escapes through the lungs, 
and cheese. That there is a wide difference in the | the second and third escape in vapor, perspiration 
results obtained, by the operation of this living ma- | @Md urine, and the last (nitrogen) also escapes by 
chinery in different animals, no observing man can | the kidneys. Hence, a cow when driven twelve 
doubt. Of two cows of equal weight, and consum- | ™iles a day, never gives as much milk as she does 
ing equal quantities of food precisely alike, one will | when consuming the same amount of food and re- 
elaborate for its owner 18 quarts of milk im 24 hours | ™#i0ing quiet in a pasture or stall. Jt is an easy 
while the other can form but 9 quarts in the saine | Matter to enlarge or diminish the size of the blood- 
length of time. A pig whose organization is appa- | vessels that convey the elements of milk to the lac- 
rently nearly perfect, will elaborate from a given | teal giand of the cow, or the vessels that convey 
amount of raw material, twice as much flesh and tat | the elements of wool to the capillary organs of the 
as another whose respiratory and assimilating ma- | Sheep. It is not difficult to increase both the size 
chjery are very defective. Experience and sci- | #"d strength of the muscles of a colt, or of a young 
a alike demons trate the trith of the remark that | bullock. Like the enlargement of the muscles in 
it takes 50 per cent. more food to produce a given | the arm of a blacksmith, judicions exercise must come 
amount of muscular strength and power of locomo- | ‘© the aid of judicious keep. D. Ler. 
tion in one horse or ox, than is required in another. Albany, April 30, 1844. 
Animals that had a common parentage ten genera- 
tions back, now possess not only widely differerit Time for cutting Herds Grass, 
forms, but organic and constitutional peculiarities,| There are different opinions as to the time of 
of great importance to those that may become rich | cutting herds grass, or Timothy as it 1s called at 
or poor, according to the well or ill management of |the South. Most farmers prefer cutting it when in 
their herds and flocks. Eminent success alone at- | blossom, or this seems to be their opinion of the 
tends skill in the breeding and keeping of domestic | affair, but some choose to cut it when the seed is 
animals. This valuable skill is acquired by close | full. When a boy, it was the general opinion that 
observation, and studying the uniform laws of na-| it should be cut when in blossom, and we supposed 








ture that govern the growth, maturity, and decay of | 
organic beings. The most important and material | 
changes in the development of the organs of ani- | 
mals, and in the function of each organ, are made | 
during the period that elapses from the first forma- | 


tion of the embryo, to the maturity of each living | 


Yours cordially, in haste, 
For mother calls, 
EMILy. 


Well now, Emily dear, run and mind your cenrred 
and we will tell you all that we know about the | 
It is just nothing at all. We find that what | apts stall aeetiienens 
: ” g B B v cl. 
One Cos FE, = SAGE aaa mana eee. ON The plasticity of young animals and plants, and | 
another some other name, and soon. Why didn’t . ’ 


the extreme changes that may be wronght in their 
you give us the symptoms, in order that we might! forms and habits are truly wonderful. The human 


brain itself can be moulded in infancy into any | 





“pip.” 








have very gravely summed them up, and duly con- ' 
shape to suit the whim or taste of a “flat-head” or a | 
“round-head” Indian. Nor is there a single mental 
or physical function in the human system, that may | 
not be either improved or impaired by the good or | 
bad influences which may be brought to bear upon 
it. ‘The science of physiology is a noble science. | 
It enables cultivated reason to trace results—the | 
products of anima! life, such as flesh, fat, milk, and } 
wool—back to their known causes and elements. 

I can hardly expect to give you even an outline | 
of the organization and workings of this complex | 
vital machinery. There are, however, a few cardi- 
~ | nal points in this matter, which [ will endeavor to 
the Royal Breed that became sleepy—drooped their | make clear and intelligible. One is, that no animal 
wings, but did not gape any. They slept themselves | or plant can possibly transmute one siinple elemen- | 
to death. We were told to give them some soft| ‘Ty substance into another. If a hen be fed on 

' ' TT ,, | food that is quite destitute of lime, the organs of ber 
soap in their doagh, but it did not save them. We system cannot form an egg-shell, so if a child, calf, 
opened them, but could find nothing out of the way, | or colt, be kept on food that lacks phosphate of lime | 
unless it was an apparent inaction of the intestines. | 


its bones will be soft and cartilaginous. No other | 
If any of our correspondents can help Emily and minerals can be changed into lime or phosphorus. 
we any in this thing, hope they'll do it. 


Animal fat is a compound made up of carbon, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen; and no other simple elements 
can possibly make it. Lean mest and woo! contain 
the same elements, with the addition of nitrogen, sul- 
| phur, and several other earthy ingredients in minute 
| quantities, 

Knowing that no animal can create anew one 
particle of matter, and that each compound product 
has its peculiar constituent elements ; knowing also 
how much of these elements is contained in any ar- 
ticle of food, we can judge of its fitness or unfitness 


sidered, formed some “diagnosis” and “prognosis” of 
We have been told that the 
gapes, or what some call the pip, is caused by 
We have had chickens 
stand and gape long, and wink long, and droop 
their wings, and “yeep” mournfully until they died, 


the cases referred to ? 





worms in the wind-pipe. 


and we have opened them, but not a sign of a 
We do not say, mind ye, 
that they never are the cause of this disorder. 

This summer we have had several chickens of 


worm did we ever see, 








- Native Dye Stuffs. 

We are anxious to have communications from the 
good wives and daughters of Muine, in regard to 
the employment of articles which grow around 
us for dyeing cotton or woollen, or any thing.else. 
We have been for some time collecting facts in 
regard to our native dye stuffs, but we get along 
rather slowly. We occasionally ascertain, generally 
by accident, that some piant, or root, or bush, that 
grows abundantly around us, is used by some one Suppose a farmer had 100 hens in his poultry- 
for. dyeing this or that color; but we have had but yard, and he desired them to lay as many and _per- 
very few communications directly upon this subject. | fect eggs as possible. Would it be an unreasona- 


We hope that all who read this and know any facts ble prescription to say to him that “you must feed 
4 F th jucts of Mai ”| them liberally on food which contains not only lime, 
or have used any of the native products of Maine | 1,11 a1) the elements of the contents of an egg-shell 


for coloring material, will not fail to let us hear from | jn a concentrated form? Deny not the raw materi- 
them, in all the particulars, mode of using, kind of | al, if you expect the bird to elaborate for your table, 
color produced, and whether a fast one or not—how | °F for market, a large product of this article of hu- 
the tint may be varied, &c., &c. There can be no man Tose 

doubt that we have many articles growing in abund- 
ance around us, that may be of service to the Dyer. 
Why not use them f 


—_— 


Thistle Harvest. 

The time for killing these unprofitable plants, 
weeds, pests, or whatever other epithet you please 
to give them, is at hand. Be sure that you mow 
them down—cut them off uélerly from the earth, and 
then sow salt upon their stumps. Wherever they 
have got firm hold, the neighbors should unite in a 
war of extermination. It is of no use for one indi- 
vidual to cut and take every means to destroy them, 
and his very next neighbor, who may have a greater 
crop, do nothing atall. The seeds which the negli- 
gent man raises, will stock half a town, for they fly 
before the gentlest breeze until beat down by rains, 
or stopped by obstructions to their course. 





any other animal product. 
wisely adapt our means to the ends we have in view. 





whose mothers fog many generations lave had their 
milk-forming organs largely developed by being fed 
on food well adapted to that end, should secrete far 
more milk froma given amount of raw material, 
than a race of wild cows, whose lacteal glands had 
been denied all the advantages that result from qui- 
etude, rich pasture, and regular dry milking ? 

A sheep consumes several pounds of food daily. 
Of this, at least eight ounces are composed of the 
constituents of wool. Now ifthe capillary organs 
of this animal transform only two per cent. of these 
elements into wool in 24 hours, then in 100 days the 
sheep will grow one pound of this valuable product. 
This will give a fleece, which will weigh three and 
sixty-five one hondredths Ibs. in 365 days. Is it 
not practicable so to improve the vital action of the 
wool-forming machinery of our twenty millions of 
sheep in this country, that this machinery shall 
transform four instead of two per cent. of the raw 
material of wool into that substance? That this 
organic machinery is perfect no one pretends; or 
that it has already been greatly improved is not de- 
nied. The manufacture of wool out of its constitu- 
ent elements, is a branch of science of great impor- 
tance to the farmers of the United States. They 
possess an inexhaustible quantity of the raw materi- 
al of wool, and enjoy every advantage for its profita- 
ble production. To develope the capillary organs 
of the sheep, the animal should have a warm, or 
rather a comnfortable, well-ventilated apartment in 
winter—should be kept quiet throughout the year: 
that is, it should not be compelled to travel too 
much to find its food. It should have the organs 
that form this snimal product af all times stimulated 
to a preternatnral action, by having the arteries that 
convey nourishment to these organs, preternaturally 
loaded with the elements of wool. A plant grows 
best in a soil rich in the elements of such plant. So 
too an animal, and especially a young animal, elab- 
orates the most flesh and fat when its blood-vessels 
are best supplied with the elements of those pro- 





New Proves. The farmers in some part of 
Michigan, have got a new plough into use for sward 
lands. It is, in fact, a double plough, or rather two 
ploughs on one beam, one before the other. The 
forward one cuts the sward, say three inches deep, 
and turns it over—the rear plough goes into the 
soil six or more inches further, and buries the sod 
completely under. After being harrowed, it appears 
like an old field, and is well calculated for planting 


or sowing upon. 


Woot Sares. 300,000 Ibs. of wool, says the 
New Genesee Farmer, has already been sold in the 
city of Rochester, which is supposed to be about 
three-fourths of the clip of that vicinity. Best 
Saxony has brought from 40 to 43 cts.; Merino 38 











| for prefering to let the grass stand till the seed is 


| when late cut fodder is given has firmness and sub- 


to produce either bone, muscle, fat, milk, wool or | 
In other words, we can) 


Is it anything extraordinary that a race of cows, | 


that this was correct, but from experience and ob- 
servation, as wel] as reasoning froin analogy, 
we had reason for changing our opinion, and the 
same was the case with many others. 

Herds grass cut when iu blossom shrinks very 
much and makes a much less quantity of hay, and 
it is flashy similar to second crop, and though seized 
with avidity by animals at first, they soon become 
cloyed with it. They will not eat it so well nor 
thrive so well on it, as when cut ata later period, 
and when we add to tuese disadvantages the loss in 
weight and bulk, we think there are strong reasons | 


quite or nearly full. 

We have fed oxen in the spring on hay alone, 
from grass cut at the period we prefer, and they 
have worked about every day, excepting in storms, 
and have continued strong and in good condition.— 
We doubt not that on such hay they will do as well 
as on hay cut in blossom and a moderate portion of 
grain. Early cut hay relaxes, and the manure re- 
sembles that, when cattle are fed on grass, there 
seems to be a want of substance ; while the manure 


stance like that trom grain fed animals. We have 
weighed out and sold hay when the seed was about 
full, and kept by itself for cattle while at spring 
work, and purchasers have observed, that withovt 
weighing they would not have taken it for much} 
more than half the amount, as it was heavier than 
they expected, and on using it, they have spoken 
highly of its excellent qualities. 

Let us reason from analogy. If a person was 
about to cut a piece of corn, and feed grain and stalks 
to cattle, at what period would he cut it? Not one 
ina hundred would choose to cut it when in blossom 
but when the grain was full, or had begun to turn. 
Some will say that this is not a parallel case, as 
corn yields more seed than grass. True it does ;| 
then allowing the stalks only are sold and the pur- | 
chaser takes his own time for cutting, without regard | 
to the grain, will he, if a man of observation, cut 
them before the corn is in milk? And this case 
would favor earlier cutting than that of grass, for 
the seed of grass, is of considerable value in propor- 
tion to the stalk. Would any person of experience 
in cutting grain or plants of any kind such as oats, 
wheat, barley, peas or beans tor stock using the 
seed and al! the plant together cut betore the seed 
|is full? We think not, then why make herds grass 
an exception ? 

We know that the majority of writers and farmers 
are against us in their opinions, as they express them 
but it is only in theory. They do not act on this 
opinion. They commence haying about the time 
herds grass is in blossom, when they say it should 
be cut, and when half done the seed ts full, so on 
the average they give a preference in practice tu 
the time we have chosen as the best. 

[Boston Cultivator. 








Growine Mustarp ror Frep anp Enricuine 
Sor_s.—I beg to hand you the following statement 
on the use of growing mustard for feed, or to plough 
in as a preparation for a wheat-crop. It is very pal- 
atable to all kinds of cattle, and I believe very 
wholesome. I think it far preferable to buckwheat, 
or any other vegetable with such rapid growth. I 
sowed five acres on the 11th of July last, on rather 
inferior !and, of a light gravelly soil with chalk sub- 
soil, where early turneps for wheat had failed. It 
should be drilled 5 inches apart, with 12 pounds of 
seed per acre. On the 25th of August | had meas- 
ured portions cut in different parts of the field, and 
weighed, which, on a fair calculation, yielded 6 tons 
per acre—it was in full bloomn—and the next day I 
ploughed it in; which I consider, being full of veg- 
etab!e matter, must be an excellent dressing for a 
wheat-crop. I would invite any friend to make tri- 
al of mustard on better Jand than mine ; the expense 
being so trifling compared with buckwheat, which is 
5s. per bushel, and reqiring 2 1-2 bushels per acre, 
would be 12s. 6d., whereas 11 |bs. of mustard-seed, 
at 2d. per Ib., the price it is now selling at, would be 
2s. per acre. [Eng. paper. 





American Porx.—lIt is certain that American 
pork can occupy the market when Americans are 
prepared to supply the article required. [np order to 
effect sales of the most desirable lots of American 
pork that heve been received, it has been necessary 
to unpack every cask, and trim and scrape, then 
scrub and wash inclean pickle each piece separate- 
ly, and re-pack again in clean-washed salt, cutting 
the larger pieces into four pounds each, and at the 
same time carefully sorting the quality, so as to 
make the whole Jot ran uniformly with 50 pi in 
each bbi., and adding a heavy capping of salt on the 


top, of 8 to 16 quarts. ith the foregoing pains 

















P blood common fr ducts. and expense, sma!! lots have occasionally been dis- 
See See from 25 | (Clover, oats, turneps, beans, pers, and other legu- | posed of, at 50s. to 52s. 6d. per bbl. Pork-hams in 
to 32 minus plants, contain more of the constituents of | pickle aut W vad damne a pers Aes legs, ~ 

—Scene, a corn-field; men with | wool than timothy, herds-grass, potatoes, and corn. | SU only to the same duty as : 
sideot alae o'clock, A. M. y oa All animals ool ve toe roaster. and particular | per cwt., and 5 per cent. additional. [Eng. paper. 

Enter Squire, the owner ot the field. attention shou'd be paid to their health and comfort. : . 

One of the men speaks: Squire, it’s eleven | It is, perhaps, needless to say, that every improve- Te pret GMa Site Pte See ie. 
o'clock you know, and we are thirsty, and the Scrip- | ment in the tical workings of all this living ma- | After the clothes are washed, they should be rinsed 
ture : “Ifany come and dri | chinery can be transferred from parent to offspring |out in a télerab strong solution of alam water. If 

Squire: Aye, but the also says: “Hoe, * joGeioun Breese. ; the clothes require to be starched, the alum may be 
every one that thirsteth ! action of the respiratory organs in al] domes- putin the starch water. 





Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Song—A Farmer’s Life. 
BY ARTHUR MORRFLL. 


O, a farmer’s life, a farmer’s life, 
From every trouble free, 
With enjoyment rife, and free from strife— 
O, a farmer’s life fur me! 
With enough to drink and enough to eat, 
And a homespun suit to wear, 
And the wherewithal a friend to treat, 
And something the poor to spare. 
O, a farmer’s life, a farmer’s life, 
From every trouble free, 
With enjoyment rife, and free from strife— 
O, a farmer’s life for me! 


*Tis a happy life, *tis a merry life— 
Independent, too, I trow; 

For he alone is lord of the soil, 
The knight of the scythe and hoe. 

In spring he turneth the genial mould, 
Himself and his jovial crew; 

He plants the seed, and in autumn, behold! 
What a harvest greets his view. 

O, a farmer’s life, &c. 


On a summer’s morn, with scythe in hand, 
See him cleave the fragrad® hay, 
The happiest man in all the land— 
And he labors as though *twere play. 
*Tis thus he works; and when at night, 
His needful labor o’er, 
He hies him home, a smile—how bright! 
Awaits him at the door. 
O, a farmer’s life, &e. 


In winter what comforts crowd his hearth, 
Though without ’tis never so cold; 
How the kitchen resounds with honest mirth, 
As the story and joke are told. 
And when old age comes on at last, 
And he draws the last short breath, 
Like the yellow sheaf, unharm’d by the blast, 
He is ‘ripe for the reaper, Death.” 
O, a farmer’s life, a farmer’s life, 
From every trouble free, 
With enjoyment rife, and tree from strife— 
O, a farmer’s life for me! 
New York, July 5th, 1844. 








Cutting Wheat Early. 


There isa growing conviction among farmers, 
that it is advisable to cut wheat much earlier than 
has been usually the practice. We have heretofore 
published some experiments, which establish the 
fact conclusively, that wheat which is cut while in 
the milk, is much heavier and makes better flour 
than that which is cat when fully ripe. These ex- 
periments we advert to with the more confidence, as 
they are corroborated by a great number of exper- 
iments made by others, with the same results, 

Nor are the incidental advantages of early cut- 
ting to be overlooked. A farmer may be able by 
early cutting, frequently to avoid the calamity of 
rust, which is often so destructive in large sections 
of the country. Loss by shelling is almost wholly 
avoided ; and the straw, if used for feeding cate, 
is much enhanced in value, 

The grain should not be cut however as soon as 
it is in the milk, as in such case it will shrink ; but, 
while the milk can stil] be pressed between the 
thumb and finger; and when the straw has turned 
yellow a few inches above the roots. At this time 
the milk of the grain will be in the condition of 
starch or glue. After this, if the grain be allowed 
to stand, the straw will soon begin to draw upon 
the kernel for the nourishment which properly be- 
longs to the latter. It was in this condition, that 
the wheat of Mr. Pell, of New York, was cut last 
season, which weighed sixty-five pounds to the 
bushel; and of which he produced a little more 
than seventy-eight bushels to the acre. 

We have been told, however, by an experienced 
farmer, that this mode of cutting does not answer 
so well for wheat which is intended for seed. This 
should be allowed, as he informed us, to ripen fully 
upon the ground. 

The following fron: the Michigan Farmer is part 
of a letter from Dr. Eldridge: 

“Amasa Andrews, Esq., of this town, harvested 
sixty acres of wheat last season, while it was so 
green and unripe that every farmer in the neighbor- 
hood thonght and did not hesitate to declare him 
mad. He commenced cutting ten days before any 
other person thought of beginning, and finished 
before others had begun. The berry when cut was 
soft, and in that state known as ‘ being in the milk.” 
He has now threshed it; and being somewhat curi- 
ous to learn the resalt of the experiment, I to-day 
went, in company with Mr. Anvrews, to the mill, 
and examined the wheat. I found it plamp, with a 
peculiar transparency of the berry, I never before 
saw—which is to be attributed to the very thin 
coating of bran. We weighed some and found it 
weighed just sixty-three lbs. to the measured 
bushel; and the experienced miller informed me, 
that it made more flour and less bran than any wheat 
he ever saw.” [Prairie Farmer. 





KEEPING FOWLS IN wINTER.—I have had a large 
number of eggs the past winter, from following in 
part the advice [ have seen in your and other pa- 
pers. I have kept my fowls in a warm place, have 
given them as much grain as they wanted, always 
keeping it where they could it when they 
wished ; having also a box containing gravel, lime, 
and ashes, which they could pick at or roll in, and 
furnishing them with graves or scraps, which is a 
substance obtained in large quantities from the 
melting association of this city. Of this substance 
they are amazing fond, and it made them lay pro- 
digiously. Animal food appears to be so essential 
to fowls while laying that I shall never pretend 
hereafter to keep bole in the winter without it. 

New York. Henry A. Frevo. 

[American Agriculturist.} 





Ecos HATCHING AFTER Thenerenser ay 
There is a general opinion that eggs carried any 
distance, especially over water, will not hatch. The 
experience of a neighbor of mine this spring, 
it to be erroneous, if the are fresh. 
we naen, bad April he b 


fourteen 


rought 

“brought fom New Jerse, 
udson river in a steamboat to 
this place. 










So. ~~ | Next in value to the real alkalies, are spent ashes, 

From the N. E. Former | eeed in light porous, open, sandy soil, if you would 
aad derive the greatest benefit from them. Next to 

these comes peat ushes, You wel] know these are 

| of no valne to the soapmaker, But not so to you,— 
Section Exeventu. | They show only traces of alkaline power, But treat 

Of Artificial Nitre Beds. |them as you did spent ashes, Their power, inde- 

But there 1s a fashion in manures as well as in pendent of their bone-dust, which is by no means 
other things, and saltpetre is now su fashionable, | small, and th-ir plaster, which is still greater, and 
that you may be inclined to use it. Be it so, 1) their lime, which is perhaps the greatest, lies in the 
will show you, reader, how to make it for yourself, | alkali, which is locked up, as it is inspent ashes.— 
and at the same time form a large pile of capital | Treat them, therefore, es you did spent ashes, and 
mould. But as you have began to inquire a little | (hen peat, ashes will, and do afford, alkali. So too 
into the reason of things, let us go a litle into the | coal «shes, even your hard anthracite ashes, yield 
reasons why the earth under all barns where cattle | al! the substances which spent ashes do, It is easi- 
are kept, why the plaster of old houses and cellar | ly seen, therefore, when, how, and where, spent ash- 
walls, always afford saltpetre. You well know that | es, peat ashes, coal ashes, aye must likely to do 
this is the case,and why? We have already told |} good. Perhaps we may not have a better place to 
you that the acid of saitpetre, that is, the aquafortie, | state the fact that a cord of soapboiler’s spent ashes 
is furmed of the air we breathe. Now alkalies and | Contain about 50 Ibs. of potash. When we add to 
porous bodies compel the constituents of air, under | tis, 117 lbs. of bone-dnst, and about a ton and a4 


Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures, 
(Continued. } 


certain circumstances, to unite and furin aqua-tortis 
and this immediately unites to the alkali and forms 
sultpetre. The best alkali to compel this univn is | 
ammonia, Hence, where plenty of aninal matter is 
fermenting, or rotting, or where plenty of urine is, 
there, porous bodies being present, sultpetre will be 
formed. Now this is enough for you to understand 
the principle upon which I propose to you to form 
un artificial nitre-bed for your own use. It has 
been found that the manure of twenty-five cows, | 
asses and mules, in layers of about four itches thick 
with layers of the same thickness of chalky soil,first | 
one and then the other, and now and then damped 





200 pounds or saltpetre in four years. 
The heap is formed under cover, and occasional- 








with the urine of the stable, produces from 1060 to | 


half of chalk, or carbonate of lime, which acts chief- 

ly on the soil, and so comes not now under consid- 

eration, it is seen that there is no cheaper source of 

alkali, and salts, to one within reasonable carting 

distance of a soapboiler, than spent ashes, They 

are mari, bone-dust, plaster, and alkali combined. 
(To be continued.) 

Curnesrk Svear,—The rapid increase of the de- 
mand for British goods in China since the close of 
the war and the opening of the ports, and the pros- 
pect that demand will be increased to a much great- 
er extent, as the people in the northern provinces of 
that populous empire become better acquainted with 
the cheepness and excellence of British manufac- 
tures, re:.ders it a matter of great consequence that 


\ly shovelled ver. At the end of two years, it is a | te number of articles received in return from that 
jtnass of rich mould. It is left two years longer, | country should be increased, and it is, therefore sat- 


| 


. . | 

with an occasional turning over, but it is not wet . 

| with urine for the last few months. The dung the | Ce'ving &@ considerable quantity of sugar from China 
e 


j 
farmer has always; he wants the porous chalky | 


isfactory to learn, that there is a prospect of our re- 


under the new scale of duties mentioned by the 


body. This may be furnished by spent ashes, mix- | Chanceller of the Exchequer, in his speech on the 
. . © . 4 . ‘ ’ ; » 
ed up with its bulk of loam. Hence the following | Bucget. We see from Mr. Bernard’s interesting 
rule may be given: One cord of clear cow-dung, account of the voyage and services of the Nemesis, 
one cord of spent ashes, one cord of loam, or swauyp | there are large sugar manufactories in the islands 
muck, Mix the ashes and the swamp owek well, |!" the Canton River, and we learn from friends who 
and baving hard-rammed the barn-cellar floor, or | ®ve resided at Bombay and Singapore, that Chi- 
that under a shed, lay a bed upon it four inches | "se Svger and Sugar Candy, of excellent quality 
thick of these mixed materials; then a layer of | ®% moderate price, are imported in large quantities 
. . . oy > > ° . sie . ‘se 
dung, three or four inches thick, and so on, till the | '° India and the Indi in Islends, From a staie- 
pie is two or three feet high, topping off with loau. ment in one of the Singapore papers, it appears that 
Wet it occasionally with urine, keeping it always 5889 piculs (133 1-3 lbs. each) of Chinese sugar 
about as moist as garden mould. Shovel over once | Were !mported into that port in 1843, chiefly in Chi- 
a fortnight for two years. The pile now contains | 9&S¢ junks, and as this sugar had to be sold in com- 
g 





about fifty pounds of several varieties of saltpetre, | petition with the cheap sugars of Manilla, Java, Si- 


and wixed throughout with aearly three cords of | #™, and cochin China, the price cannot have been 
excellent manure. It may therefore be now used |excessive. The belief of several well informed 
according to the fariner’s judgment. By thoughtfu! | persons with whom we have conversed on the sub- 
management, he may after the first two years, annu- | ject, 8, that Chinese Sugar is likely to be imported 
ally collect as many fifty pounds as he employs cords | "te England to a considerable extent, although, the 
of cow dung. But, however prepared, nitre affords, heaviness of the proposed duty (J4s, per cwt.) will 
by its elements, nourishment to plants. All i's both diminish the quantity and render the profit on 


parts act. Its alkali acts, and its acid acts. importation very small. (Ex. paper. 





Frour, Gra anp Woo..—The following ex- 
tract of a letter, dated Buffalo, June 2ist, is from 
the Tribune: 

We have hitherto supposed that flour and grain 
were to be the great leading articles of import and 
export from this place; but if wool continues to 
augment as rapidly henceforward ae it has for the 
past two or three seasons, it must certainly assume 
a high standard of importance. Early in the season 
smal! invoices began to arrive from various points 
west of us, which being added to the quantity gath- 
ered up here, gave the exports by the cana) a great- 
|er magnitude than ever before observed. ‘To-day 
there is one single invoice unloading froin a steamer 
of over 2500 Ibs. purchased as I learn, in Ohio, by 
Mr. Handy of Albany. In various directions about 
the harbor, similar but less important invoices may 
be observed landing from vessels, The top range 
of this market is 37 cents. At Cleaveland it ranges 
from 30 to 35 cents. 

The flour and grain trade has been unbroken by 
a single operation to-day. The millers will not 
purchase, and those holding heavy invoices afloat 
are looking about in all directions for some suitable 
place in which it may be stored. More than 20,000 
bushels have gone down to the Rock for such dis- 


Section Twerrru. 
Ashes. 

[t is easy to see, that salts, whatever be their 
name or nature, which are likely to be of any ser- 
vice to the farmer, are those only which either enter 
into and form part of the plants, or which, by the 
actior of their acid or base, act on the earthy parts 
of suil, or upon the mould. Salts either poison or 
nourish plants. The first, like the medicines we 
take, are good in smal] doses; the second can hard- 
ly injure, even by their excess. If we recur to the 
principle with which we set out early in this essay, 
that the ashes of plants contain all their salts, then 
rightly to know what salts are likely to produce 
good effects as manure, we should first study the 
composition of ashes, We have in ashes a great 
variety of substances. They come from the soil.— 
They forma part of plants. The dead plant re- 
turns them again to their mother earth, or we, los- 
ing the volatile parts of a plant, its mould and am- 
monia, by burning, collect its salts as ashes. Let 
us see what these salts are made of. In the first | 
place, you know, all salts are composed of an acid | 
and a base. 

The bases are, 
Potash and soda, 





The acids are, 
Carbone, or carbon uni- 


. position. ‘The warehouses here were filled to reple- 
Lime, — ted to oxygen. tion with flour, &e., long since. 
Magnesia, Phosphoric or phosphorus ontiaaed — 
Clay, . do, : do. Tue Stream Hoase.—The following description 
[ron, Sulphuric, or Sulphur do. | oF the steam horse, is from the pen of Elihu Burritt, 
Manganese, Muriatic, essentially com-/ ihe Jearned Blacksmith, and is one of the most 


Silex, or earth of flints. posed of chlorine. 
Now if we throw out the carbonic acid, which 
has been formed in burning, we have left in ashes, | 
three acids, which are united with the bases, and | 
may form the following salts in plants, namely : 
Glauber salt, Epsom salt, common table-salt, bone- 
dust, a salt of lime, and what we may term a_ bone- 
dust salt of iron, or phosphate of iron, plaster of par- 
is, or gypsuin, Copperas, alum, and some uther sults, 
which need not be enumerated. Our list compris- 


graphic descriptions we have ever read. 

“I love to see one of those luge creatures with 
sinews of brass, and muscles of iron, strut forth from 
his smoky stable, and saluting the long train of cara 
with a dozen sonorous puffs froin his iron nostrila, 
full gently Lack into his harness. There he stands, 
champing and foaming upon the iron track, his mn 
heart a ‘urnace of glowing coals; his lymphatic 
bluod is boiling in his veins; the strength of a thou- 
‘ae , *- | sand horses is nerving his sinews—he pants to be 
es the principal, and those most likely to be used in | gone. He would “snake” St. Peter's across the 


farming. Well, now, the lesson to be drawn from | Gosert of Sahara, if he could be fairly hitched to it; 
this composition of ashes is this, that there is scarce-| 41 there is a little sober eyed man in the saddle, 


ly any salt occurring in commerce, which may not} «4 holds him with ove finger, and can take away 
be used in agriculture, instead of those found in| pis breath in a moment, should he grow restive and 
ashes, In fact almostall salts which occur in 4) vicious Tam always deeply interested in this man; 
large way, as refuse muterials from manufactures oF | ¢.,. begrimnmed as he may be with coal diluted in oil 
other sources, have been used, and all with greater | ang steam, I regard him as the genius of the whole 
or less success, as manures. And if you cast your) wachinery, as the physical mind of that huge steam 
eye over the acids and bases of conunon ashes, this |)...” 

seems quite reasonable. Jt is not expected that a 
plain farmer, possessing little or no chewica! know]l- 
edge, should be able to tell beforehand, what the ef- 
fect of a salt would be, applied to his land; but if 
he understands what the composition of ashes is, he 
may be sure that in any quantity in which the salt 
is likely to occur, it cannot be injurious, provided 
it is mixed up with plenty of mould, and a little ash- 
es, or alkali, which will kill or neutralize any excess 
of the poisonous acid. 

In ashes, we have one part which may be leached 
out, and a part which remains after Jeach.ng called 
spent ashes. Let us see then in leaching, what 
parts we take away. First, we take away al) the 
acids, except the ic. Secondly, we take 


away nearly all the potash and soda. hat is left? 
The phosphoric acid, and al) the bases. It is evident 
, that the strength of ashes can never be 


leached out, if that depends upon the salts. In t 
ashes we have nearly all the bone-dust left; and be- 
sides this, a portion of what is usually considered 
the rea] strength, that is, the potash. is is chem- 
\ically united to certain of the other constituents of 
ashes. You cannot leach it out. Upset your leach- 
tubs, shovel over your spent ashes, mix it up with 





Warenixe Faurr Trees.—There is great dan- 
ger in over-watering. The newly transplanted tree 
will generally, from its innate vigor, push its leaves 
we}l, and until they are fully expanded, retain their 
freshress; then they call for a greater supply of 
moisture than the atmosphere usually furnishes, and 
in such cases copious watering of the roots is usual- 
ly resorted to, which excites them to over-action, fol- 
lowed, of course, by a corresponding debility. The 
proper way is to water over the top two or three 

or syringe. 


times a day with a watering 
: | Western Former and Gardener. 


To preserve Tomatoes. Dip the ripe tomatoes 
in sealding water, peel them, and divide them into 
two, or (if very thick) into three slices; Jay them on 
plates, and put them ito the oven after the bread is 
drawn ; in forty-eight hours they will be perfectly 
dried. Put them in paper bags, and keep in a dry 
place. When wanted for use, dip them in cold 
water and lay them on « dish to ewell, and ina 
mince or stew, they are almost equal to fresh fruit. 
If you wish to make tomato sauce, add a little water 
to cook them in. They are very good tw eat out of 














fermenting manure, where a plenty of fixed air is | the hand in the dry state. [Albany Cult. 
given off. Here is the secret of the value of spent ‘ 
ashes, so far as the potash or ley is con-| A Promisixe Damset.—The Philadelphia Sen- 
cerned. This to air, to carbonic acid, Jets | tine! contains an account of a young lady now be- 
was chemically combined | ing exhibited in that city, whose age is ten years, 
rs. Water would never have|and whose weight is two and sixt 
now, & 1 lesson taught | pounds. She is four feet, nine ches high, and 
istry, and by experience.— | nearly five feet broad across the shoulders !—Her 
must never be used on wet soil, if we| name is Hannah Grouse ; and, in the language of 
The close wet soil, the Sentinel, “she is dutiful, playful, c and 





want ema | 
even half covered at times with: water, excludes an armful.” 














ee - 


~The following extract is taken from a private many p 
letter written by one who once enjoyed the | witty. 


blessing of a good New England home, but 
who at-an early age left it, to seek a 
the Western country. 


like the writer, left the spot where were passed them gent! 
the happiest days of childhood, can but sympa- cows hav 
1 the) well during the day, 
them all night, lest the children suffer for their 
milk.” 


thise with his feelings when they 
hallowed associations connected with that well | 
remembered spot. 

“FT long to come home; “there’s no place 
like home, sweet home,” afterall. Aye, sweet 
indeed to all, but to none so sweet as to hima- 
gainst whom its doors are closed. None but 
the stranger from his own land, the wanderer 
whose steps have long turned from it, and who 
has to some extent tried and proved how hol- 





ed it a marvellous good jok 

rovoking age which to them seemed 
Bars were 
and cows let into the cornfields. 
nother in’ tians repaired the damage as well as’ 
Every one who has,| put the cows in the barn, and at twil 
home, saying, “ Neighbor, 
n in my field. 


ave 


a ee 





joke, and said and did 


n down in the night, 
The Chris- 
could, 
t drove 
our 
I have fed them 
but I would not keep 


If this was fun, they who planned the joke 


found no heart to laugh at it. 
visible change came over these troublesome 
neighbors. They ceased to cut off horses’ tails, 
and break the legs of . 
would say to a younger brother, “ Don’t throw 
that stone, Bill! 


By degrees, a 


ultry. Rude boys 
hen I killed the chicken 


low and deceitful are all life’s pleasures, can’ last week, didn’t they send it to mother, because 


properly and to the full extent appreciate the ‘they thought chicken-broth would be good for 


sweetness of that well remembered spot. _ 

I remember well my feelings when on a vis- 
it home after a few years absence from It. I 
imagined I should be full of fun and mirth, yet 
never did I feel so much of sadness and gloom. 
F very thing around me was linked with the 
associations of the past, of the bright and buoy- 
ant hopes with which in sunny childhood I 
looked forward to entrance upon active life.— 
I thought of the glorious da -dreams woven by 
my boyish imagination,—of the bright future 
which so sadly contrasted with the realities of 
life,—the thousand hallowed reminiscences of 
Jife’s bright dream, seemed again around me. 
I thought too of one dear parent now no more. 
My father’s blessing,—the strong grasp of his 
hand, his fervent benediction, the _tear that 
sprang unbidden to his eye, and his parting 
“God bless you, my boy.” I remembered my 
mother's grief as I left her,—she whose gentle 
arms cradled my infancy,—whose bosom was 
my resting place, whose tender care was my 
defence. I heard again her low and faltering, 
but sweet tones, pronounce the “good bye,” 
and my heart-strings again vibrate at the cho- 
king and agonizing farewell. For aught I 
know, that murmured prayer that heaven would 
watch over and protect her child, may have 
been my shield in many an hour of peril, and 
my guard through many an unseen danger. 

Visit home under whatever circumstances 
one may, and in spite of all at which we oe! 
have cause to rejoice, a shade of sadness _ will 
tinge our happiness. Short indeed must be 
the absence that will not find numbered with 
the dead some among those who constituted its 
attraction ; to find engraven on the tomb stone 
the names of those to whom in life we were in- 
different, gives us a feeling of loneliness and 
gloom. In the various scenes of life’s drama, 
we are often called to witness sorrow and mour- 
ning as wel] as joy and gladness. These are 
the lights and shadows of our existence, and 
so long as the “primeval curse” remains as en- 
tailed for the original violation of heaven’s law, 
these chequered scenes will be witnessed. But 
of all the sorrows we are called upon to expe- 
rience, I doubt if there be any so well calcula- 
ted to touch the heart,—to wring it to its core, 
as to stand by the grave of a dear friend with 
whom we parted in life and health, When 
in the wasting hours of sickness we are _per- 
mitted to stand by the dying bed and see them 
gradually sinking to the grave,—when we can 
witness one by one the severing of the ties 
that bound them to life, we are in a measure 

repared, and our grief is less poignant and 
Gone The “ silver cord” is gently loosened, 
the “ golden bowl” is not suddenly broken.— 
But to witness in one and the same moment, 
active life and the tomb,—to see at’ the same 
glance the freshness of health and animation, 
and the cold and lifeless body,—the proud 
works and hopes of man in life, and his end and 
narrow house in death,—is a sight once seen 
not easily forgotten. 

Strike out from the moral world the blessed 
hope of life hereafter,—erase from God’s Holy 
Book the promise of future and eternal happi- 
ness beyond the “valley of the shadow of 
death,” and standing has beside the cold 
graves of our loved friends, where could we 
look for consolation? Did we not hope that 
those, our friends on earth, would in heaven 
love us, our agony at parting would be increas- 
ed ten-fold, and we should feel indeed the 
“sting of death and the victory of the grave.” 
Such were my feelings when Tast I visited the 
“land of the pilgrims,” and such will be 
yours if you are long absent from home, and re- 
turn. ’ {Olive Branch. 














The Law of Love. 

The highest gifts my soul has received, du- 
ring its world pilgrimage, have often been _be- 
stowed by those who were poor, both in money 
and intellectual cultivation. Among those do- 
nors, I particularly remember a. hard-working, 
uneducated mechanic from Indiana or Illinois. 
He told me that he was one of thirty or forty 
New Englanders, who, twelve years before, 
had gone out to settle in the western wilder- 
ness, 
been drawn to unite together in emigration 
from a general unity of opinion on va ious sub- 
jects. For some years previous, they had been 
in the habit of meeting occasionally at each 
other’s houses, to talk over their duties to God 
and man, in all simplicity of heart. ‘Their li- 
brary was the gospel, their priesthood the in- 
ward light. There were then no anti-slavery 
societies ; but thus taught, and reverently wil- 
ling to learn, they had no need of such agen- 
cy to discover that it was wicked to enslave.— 
The efforts of peace societies had reached this 
secluded band only in broken echoes, and non- 
resistance societies had noexistence. But with 
the volume of the Prince of Peace, and hearts 
open to his influence, what need had they ‘of 
preambles and resolutions? 

Rich in spiritual culture, this little band start- 
ed for the far West. Their inward homes 
were blooming gardens ; they made their out- 
ward in the wilderness: They were industri- 
ous and frugal, and all things prospered under 
their hands. But soon wolves came near the 
fold, in the shape of reckless, unprincipled ad- 
venturers ; believers in force and cunning, who 
ucted according to their creed. The colony of 
practical Christians spoke of their depredations 
in terms of gentlest remonstrance, and repaid 
them with unvarying kindness. They went 
farther—they openly announced, “ You may 
do us what evil you choose, we will return 
nothing ao gee .” Lawyers came into the 
neighborhood, and offered their services to set- 
tle disputes. ‘They answered,“ We have no 
need of you. As neighbors, we receive youin 
the most friendly spirit ; but for us, your oceu- 


tion has ceased to exist.” “ What will rse, so great was the desire to see and 
do if rascals burn your barns, and aaa ont welcome the beautiful and | ‘dy who 
harvest?” “We will return good for evil. "We is hereafter to preside in itive mansion. 






believe this is the highest truth, and therefore 








gress slow. 


at Big Blue. 


given time. 
prietors, 


poor Mary? I should think you’d be ashamed 
to throw stones at their chickens.” 
evil overcome with good, till not one was found 
to do them wilful injury. 


Thus was 


With delighted reverence I listened to this 


you avoi 


It would 


unlettered backwoodsman, as he explained his 
philosophy of universal love. “ What would 
you do,” said I, “if an idle, thieving vagabond 
came among you, resolved to stay, but deter- 
mined not to work ?” 
food when hungry, shelter him when cold, and 
always treat him as a brother.” “ Would not 
this process attract such characters? How 
weal 

“ Such characters would either reform, or not 
remain with us. 
angry word, or refuse to administer to their 
necessities ; but we should invariably regard 
them with the deepest sadness, as we would a 
guily but beloved son. 
human soul to bear, than whips or prisons.— 
They could not stand it; I am sure they could 
not. 
away. 


“ We would give him 


d being overrun with them ?” 


We would never speak an 


This is harder for the 


either melt them, or drive them 


In nine cases out of ten, I believe it 
would melt them.” 


I felt rebuked for my want of faith, and con- 


sequent shallowness of insight. 
handed laborer brought greater riches to my 
soul than an 
pearls. 


Again 


The hard- 


Eastern merchant laden with 
I repeat, money is mot wealth. 


[Mrs. Child. 





Orecon Expepition.—The Western Exposito 


2000 head of cattle. 


contains a letter from Major Adams, written from 
Battle Creek, above Kansas, and dated June 9th, in 
which he states that they had had almost continual 
rains in that quarter, which had rendered their pro- 
The emigrants, male and female, were 
contented and cheerful. Gilliam’s camp was forty | there a body of Mormons came in bearing the dead 
miles above them, and Gilliam would wait for them 

There were twenty-seven wagons, 
commanded by Hitchcock, ahead of Gilliam, who 
wait for them in the Buffalo county. Sublette’s anc 
Besionette’s company would be with them till they 
reached Fort Larime. 
large force of Sioux, and to have a talk with therm. 
When all their companies shou!d meet on the Platte | 
they would number 1200 persons, 153 wagons, and | arms except in necessary self-defence. 
The emigrants were well 
equipped and supplied with provisions, and expect- 
ed to reach the Pacific in October. 
Indians had stolen a few ot their horses and cattle. 
He adds—“One word in regard to-those who are in 
delicate health in Capt. Sublette’s camp. All, with 
but one exception, are improving rapidly, in defiance 
of the unusually bad weather which all had to ex- 
perience.” 


They expected to meet a 





A New Exptostve Suet has been invented 
and was tried last week at West Point, New York. 
The shell was fired from an eight inch sea coast| : “a 
howitzer, or what-is commonly called a 64 pounder. | thigh, but not seriously injured. After the assault, 
They succeeded admirably, and even surpassed the 
There were five shots fired, 
and their time as to explosion was regulated at wil! 
—that is, after they struck the object at which they 
were fired. The shells, or three of them penetrated 
the hill at which they were aimed, to the distance 
of eight feet, and exploded, tearing up hundreds of 
cubic yards of soil, stones, rocks, &c, 
tance of this shell consists in having no fuse exter- 
nally, the shell is consequently waterprcof. 
fail, in some experiments one shell sunk into the 
water to the depth of three feet and there exploded. 
The value of the invention is greatly enhanced bv 
the fact, that the inventors can at will regulate the 
time of explosion from a second to an hour, and 
that, too, in perfect certainty of its exploding at the 
Messrs. Burdick & Scott are the pro- 


utmost expectations, 


The “London Times.”—The present circulation 
of the London Times ‘newspaper is about 20,000 per 
diem ; its average daily number of advertisements 
during the last six months of 1843 was 718. ‘Taking 
these numbers as the basis of the circulation, we 
find that the “ leading paper” pays for stamp duty 
about £27,000 per annuin, and for advertisement 
duty about £17,000 per annum; making a total an- 
nual contribution to the revenue of £44,000. The 
gross receipts of the Times from a daily circulation 
of 20,000 would be about £135,000 per annum, 
while its advertisements, supposing them to realize 
16s. each on the average, would produce about 
£112,000; making the entire yearly receipts of the 
paper not less than say £247,000, being more than a 
million of dollars of our currency. 

Tue Prince ton.—The steamer Princeton, sailed 
from the harbor of New York on Monday, with 


: Capwin Stockton on board. The captain was very 
They were mostly neighbors ; and had | ill. 








Tue Presipent anv ais Bripe.—We copy the 
following from the Madisonian of Monday : 
President Tyler returned with his fair bride to the 
capital on the evening of iast Thursday. 

On Saturday the bride received company. Tho’ 
there was no announcement in the papers, it was 
generally wel] known that on that day the white 
house would be open to those who wished to pay 
their compliments to the chief Magistrate and his 
bride, and during the hours of reception the rooms 
were thronged. 
The heads of departments, the foreign ministers 
in their court dresses, and the officers of the army 
and navy in uniform, in company with the ladies of 
their acquaintance, made a brilliant show, and his 
honor the mayor and his lady, and most of the elite 
of the capital, whether in public or private stations, 
offered their congratulations and bade the lady of 
the mansion welcome. 

The bride, when Miss Gardner, had with her fair 
sister, who is now her guest, spent parts of two win- 
ters with us, and delighted all who had the pleasure 
of her acquaintance, by the attractions of her per- 
son and mind—gifted as she had been with every 
advantage of education and foreign travel—and by 
the charms of her graceful manners, which shone, 
as every one felt, in their appropriate sphere on 
Saturday. 
A most magnificent bride’s cake and sparkling 
champaigne awaited the welcoming guests, and the 
distinctions of party and of opinion were al] forgot- 
ten, and kind feelings 
ed to gladden the hearts 
In the afternoon the president’s 
the band from the navy yard play every Suturday 
afternoon, was more thronged tha 
bered - have — a = the portico of the white 
house the president is lady were again 
comed, and not until the shades of evening 


and 
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Death of the Mormon Prophet. 

There are not a few different and contradictozy 
statements going the rounds of the newspapers rela- 
tive to the late tragedy in Illinois, and the murder 
of the far-famed Mormon Prophet @pd his brother 
Hiram. Some of the accounts state that Mr. Smith 
had not the least intention or disposition to resist 
the State authority. It appears that his evil-dis- 
posed and malicious foes, fearing or ashamed to 
meet him in their every-day apparel, appeared 
in disguise, and attacked him while in prison, and 
in a dare-devil manner, possessed of a fiendish 
spirit, took upon themselves the responsibility to 
execute, or rather murder, the prisoners before a 
lawful trial had been had or sentence passed. Such 
proceedings ought not to be countenanced ina 
free country, which professes to render justice to 
all, whether saints or sinners, rich or poor, high or 
low, bond or free. 

The armed guard, consisting of sixty men, sta- 
tioned, by order of the Governor, over the jail, for 
the ostensible purpose of checking any lawless 
procedure, all, save eight, came to the conclusion 
that they were competent to judge for themselves 
as to the necessity of such a guard; and finding no 
need, in their own un-prejudiced minds, for such a 
body, they proved treacherous to the trust confided 
to them and backed out, leaving the prison and its 
inmates to the mercy of an unprincipled and infu- 
riated mob. At this, the blood-thirsty mob, being 
in disguise, having their faces painted black, bolted 
into the prison, shot Hiram instantly, and murdered 
Joe. [tis said that no resistance was offered by 
either the victims. There are other statements in 
regard to this matter. A traveller informs the edi- 
tor of the Cincinnati Gazette, that the prophet was 
leaning or sitting upon a window when shot, and 
tell from it exclaiming, “My God! my God!” and 
then expired. The same gentleman further adds, 
that when he reached the ground, in a lifeless state, 
he was stabbed in the breast by a young man, who 
‘cried out, as he pief€ed the dead body, “Damn 
you! take that !—you killed my father !” 

Capt. Riley, of the steamer Mendota, left Nauvoo 
at 4 o'clock on Friday, June 28th, and relates to the 
editor of the St. Louis New Era many particulars 
relative to the Mormons and the late tragical event. 
“ He says he stopped at Nauvoo several hours, and 
talked with a number of Mormons: and that while 














| bodies of Joe and Hiram Smith. Mr. Phillips was 
| not killed, but was in Nauvoo when the Mendota 
left, making a speech to the Mormons and advising 
them to peace. None were killed except Joe and 
Hiram Smith. The Mormons all express a dete:- 
mination to keep the peace, and not to resort tu 
They state 
that at Carthage the Mormons were confined: that 
about fifty or one hundred men, disguised, suddenly 
rushed on the jail house: that the guard fired on 
them, and wounded three of them: that the men in 
disguise fired into the jail, and killed Hiram Smith 
before the door was opened. Joe Smith had a 
revolving pistol, and fired it two or three times 
without effect, but was himself soon killed by the 
assailants: that Taylor, the editor of the Nauvoo 
Neighbor, was in jail, and was shot through the 


the disguised mob retreated, and it was not known 
who they were.” 

The Louisville Journal, 3d inst., gives the follow- 
ing concerning the existing feeling at Nauvoo:— 
“ We have seen a gentleman who was in Nauvoo 
on Friday, and who informs us that all was quiet 
there, the prominent Mormons exhorting their ful- 
lowers to offer no insult or molestation to any one, 
and in no case to offer violence except in strict 
self-defence. The deepest grief and affliction per- 
vaded the city.” 

All the accounts given of this affair agree in the 
fact, that the Smiths were shot and are dead. Mor- 
monism, however, is not dead but liveth, and will 
probably continue to exist for years tocome. The 
New York Tribune, in reference to the question 
“What is to become of Mormonism” now that the 
Prophet 1s dead, expresses the opinion that Mor- 
monism has not died with him. “Gross and mon- 
strous as are the delusions and perhaps abomina- 
tions practiced in the name of that faith, yet it is a 
vital, living thing. Men and women, made of the 
same sort of flesh and blood, actuated by similar 
sensations and passions, as Protestants, Catholics, 
Mahomedans, or whatsoever creed or worship the 
sun shines upon, do actua'ly believe in this Mor- 
monisum—are content to live and die by it—to yield 
up wordly wealth, domestic ties, and the strong 
bonds of love of native land, for it; and thus feel- 
ing and thus believing, to their dimmed and distorted 
spiritual vision, Joe Smith is as much the Martyr- 
Hero as any whose shadow has ever fallen upon the 
world. The blood of Joe Smith, spilled by mur- 
derous hands, wil! be like the fabled dragon's teeth 
sown broad cast, that every where sprang up armed 
men.” 





Look out for an Impostor, 

An individual, calling himself Josera Foster, 
has been soliciting subscription for several period- 
icals, in the town of Vassalboro’ and vicinity. He 
obtained consilerable money in advance, but the 
periodicals subscribed for never came. Some indi- 
vidnals were supplied with a few old numbers of 
the Baptist Repository. Such scoundrels ought to 
be branded with the letter R on their foreheads, 
because tuey are not only Rogues of the first 
water, but they injure honest agents by bringing 
distrust and suspicion upon them. 





AppLes anv Pears on nanp. We had apples 
and pears of this year’s growth in our market last 
week—not of home growth however—they grew by 
the steam of the South, and were brought by the 
steam of the North. The Steam King is a mighty 
chap. He almost squeezes the whole range of the 
latitudes into the equator. When he gets his feet 
placed a little better, he will hand us oranges and 
fruits of the tropics almost as soon as they are 
picked ; so that we shall have the luxuries of that 
clime without the curse of its musquitoes, alligators 
and earthquakes. ; 

Darino Rossery.—Thursda 
villain entered the Book Bindery of Mr CA. Wells, 


No. 6 Water street, while that gentleman was absent 
to dinner, and knocked down a son of Mr. W. 








_ . The late outbreak in Philadelphia. 

We last week gave some account of this most 
disgraceful and alarming civil war, which raged to 
such a fearful extent in the miscalled “City of 
Brotherly Love.” At present, all is comparatively 
healed,” but will, ever and anon, break out anew at 
the slightest touch of the lancet. The Philadel- 
phians have become, in a measure, a host of des- 
perate rioters, and seem to be determined to set all 
law at defiance, and exercise the “largest liberty,” 


or bona fide insult, or defend themselves against the 
attacks of a lawless gang of foreigners. Philadel- 
phia needs to be thoroughly purged, regenerated, 
and, may we not say, christianizd. We do not, 
however, look upon the Philadelphians as being the 
worst set of men in the States. Asa genera] thing 
we presume they are as good citizens as can be 
found in any community. But in all populous cities 
can be found a certain class who are ready to figh; 
whenever called upon—who are always willing to 
kick op a dust, for the sake of seeing it blown into 
the eyes of others—who are low in the purse and low 
in intellect—who drink, carouse, gamble, and par- 
ticipate in all the vices calculated to debase the 
body, corrupt the heart, and wither and annihilate 
all the finer sensibilities of their natures. 

From what we can learn by exchange papers, 
the immediate cause of the late outbreak and blood- 
shed, lies in the fact that a body of Irish rioters 
attacked and committed several outrages upon per- 
sons left on the ground where the Native American 
party celebrated the fourth in a quiet and peaceable 
manner. As all have a desire to learn the whole 
history of this matter, perhaps we cannot do better 
than to give ful! particulars of its rise, progress and 
end, or its present halting place. The subjoined 
account from the Philadelphia Sun, will give our 
readers some idea of the proceedings in that city 
on Sunday the 7th instant :-— 


“It appears that several days ago Wm. H. Dunn, 
a brother of the Priest, waited upon Genera! Patter- 
son, to get a request from bim to Governor Porter, 
to obtain 25 muskets from the State Arsenal. The 
General acquiesced, and Mr. Dunn proceeded to 
Harrisburg and waited upon his Excellency in per- 
son—and after a short time obtained the desired or- 
der, and returned to the city. This was kept a se- 
cret, and hence the surprise which it caused, when 
the people learned that a military company had been 
regularly drafted for the express purpose of guard- 
ing that church, although there was not the least 
disposition shown on the part of any body to molest 
it in any shape or form whatever. Wm. H. Dunn 
was elected Captain of said company, and on Satur- 
day afternoon Gen. Hubbell, learning that he was 
an unnaturalized Irishman, proceeded to his house, 
in company with Dr. Brafford, and demanded his pa- 
pers—these were given up, and of course the cow- 
pany was disbanded. 

In consequence of the great crowd which had 
congregated, because of the warlike demonstrations 
on the part of the Priest, the Methodists worship- 
ping ina little building in Second street, above 
Queen, had to suspend their meetings, and business 
in general in the neighborhood had come to a stand 
on Saturday night. 

Mr. McGarvey, at the corner of Second and 
Queen streets, thought proper to shut up his gro- 
cery store, and when he was observed doing so, a 
slight rush was made at the store, but no damage 
done—many persons stood in a menacing attitude, 
but did no harm. A general sentiment seemed to 
prevail among the dense mass—that the church 
should not be burned. The Native Americans 
formed themselves into bodies of police, and were 
commanded by the Alderman of the district, and 
preserved excellent order. 

At 11 o’clock on Saturday night Gen. Cadwalla- 
der arrived with two field pieces, and told the mul- 
titude to disperse, or he would fire upon them. On 
this announcement, the Hon. Charles Naylor, (late 
Congressman from the 3d district,) stepped before 
the cannon, and said, “you have no right to fire,’ 
and stated that if he did, he (Naylor) should be the 
first killed. Naylor was immediately arrested and 
placed in custody of the military in the church. The 
people now demanded his release, and became wup- 
roarous, and continued so for some time afterward. 
At the time General Cadwallader arrived, peace 
reigned in the neighborhood, but he ordered all the 
shops to be shut up; this conunand was looked up- 
on by all as an arbitrary stretch of power, and engen- 
dered a general sentiment of disgust; it was, how- 
ever, obeyed. 

During Sunday morning the crowd increased, and 
demanded the release of Naylor, who had, up to that 
time, been imprisoned in the church. About 10 o’- 
clock, a large body of full grown boys obtained a 
cannon frum the wharf, and loading it to the muzzle 
placed it in front of the door of the church, and 
while they were getting ready to fire into the edi- 
fice, Alderman Hortz availed himself of a moimenta- 
y Soreary to put a handful of water in the touch- 

ole. 

Another set of boys got an 8 pound cannon, load- 
ed it with spikes and took it to the rear of the church, 
and levelling it at a circular window, fired it—but 
missed their mark by a few feet. The gun was 
loaded with pieces of lead, spikes, stones, &c., some 
of which rebounded, and flew several hundred yards 
back to the south. The party with the cannon again 
rallied and fired a second time, but did not produce 
much effect. 

At twelve o’clock the people got a piece of scant- 
ling and battered the pannels of the Western front 
door of the church in, and just at this moment Mr. 
Naylor*was released from confinement, and left the 
church in company with Alderman Hortz. When 
he got into the street he was hailed with applause, 
which was distinctly heard about one mile below 
the scene, so we are informed by a gentleman who 
rode on horseback to ascertain what was the matter. 
Mr. Naylor entered bail to appear this morning, and 
he was cheered from the church up to his residence 
where he made a speech to the multitude, and was 
hailed with long and loud applause. The multi- 
tude now demanded that the Hibernian Greens 
shculd come out of the church, and then they would 
be satisfied—and orders were given that they should 
be released at one o’clock. 

We have only time to say.that the Hibernian 
Greens assembled about one o’clock, and when on 
their way to the charch, being hissed and groaned 
at, ard having several stones forced at them, they 
fired, killing two or three persons, it is said, and 
wounding several others. After firing, they imme- 
diately dropped their arms and fled with precipita- 
tion, hotly pursued by the mob, who captured and 
killed one of them, if not more, and wounded others. 
The captain was pursued into the heart of the city, 
but we believe effected his escape—the mob is at 
this moment hunting them up in every section, for 
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Robert Lyons, shot in the arm in the afternoon at 
2 o'clock. 
The following were b 


in the evening: 
Lanesberger, shot in the 


dangerously wound- 


, shot in the abdomen, dying. 
James Tulley, shot in the arm. 
William Lanning, shot in both legs, compound 


fractures. 

John Houston, shot in the shoulder. 
James Sanders, shot in the breast—dying. 
- James W. Barr, shot in the head. 
At 12 o'clock last night, the member of the com- 
Hibernia Greens, who was so dreadfully beat- 
en, was still living, but with very faint hopes of re- 
covering—his name is Patrick Means, and he kept 
a tavern in the vicinity of Shippen street. 
The U.S. Gazette of yesterday morning, gives 
the following account of the dreadful proceedings 
during the night, when it seems a sanguinary con- 
flict took place between the mob and the military : 
“Every thing remained quiet until about 7 o’clock 
when a detachment of military under Gen. Cadwal- 
lader arrived upon the ground, and proceeded to 
take up positions for the defence of the Church.— 
Cannon were placed so as to command Queen &t., 
east and west, and Second street, north and svuth. 
Platoons of soldiers were stretched across the street 
at Third and Queen, Second and Queen, and 
around the Commissioners’ Hall. 
This disposition of force being made, Gen. Cad- 
wailader informed Mr. Grover that the military 
would protect the church, and that the citizens’ force 
might be discharged, which was done, the men 
marching out two and two, and mingling quietly 
with the crowd, but before all had left, the report of 
fire arms at Second street, was heard. This was 
occasioned, we believe, so far as the many contra- 
dictory stories can be reconciled with probability, 
by the crowd penning on the company of Cadwalla- 
der Greys, Capt. R. K. Scott, and the City Guards, 
Capt. Hill. Orders were given to the men to force 
them back, and in doing so one of the officers en- 
countered a mar who refused to retreat, the officer 
thereupon struck him with his sword, and the blow 
was returned. 
A scuffle then ensued—a brick was thrown from 
the crowd at the soldiers—and immediately after- 
ward the firing commenced. It seems from all that 
can be gathered, that the crowd were besought to 
retire by the officers, and their obstinate refusal 
compelled them to resurt to the last means.” 
The soldiers commenced firing by files, and from 
thirteen to twenty shots told among the crowd, and 
at least seven men were killed almost instantly.— 
One man was taken up with nearly two-thirds of 
his face blown away ; another had his abdomen rip- 
ped open, and the entrails protruded in a most 
sifucking manner. 
The scalp of a third was sent from his head, and 
a fourth, who seemed to be a waterman, and bore 
the letters KE. W. and an anchor pricked in blue, in 
his right arm, was instantly killed by a ball which 
entered his right breast, traversed across the chest, 
and came out at the left side. 
A young man named James Doughtery was said 
to have been seriously wounded. James Lawson, 
who resides in Ninth, below Shippen street, was 
shut in the heel; and James Tully, living in Ship- 
pen, above Sixth street, was injured by a ball pass- 
ing through the fleshy part of his arm. Mrs. Lyle, 
the lafy of Captain ‘Thomas Lyle, now absent at 
sea, was standing at the door of the house of a triend 
on Queen street, above Front, with her left arm on- 
ly outside the door—a bal! passed through the fleshy 
part of it, above the elbow, inflicting a painful, but 
not a serious wound. We were also informgd that 
a woman, who was passing across Water street, 
was dangerously wounded. A young man by the 
name of Manning, was shot in the leg, and another, 
whose name we could not learn, was also injured. 
We do not know that we have stated the above 
with entire correctness, but it was impossible to as- 
certain with perfect exactness, the particulars of Joss 
of life incurred, © Two or three of the persons known 
to be dead we could not reach, 

An intense degree ot excitement was created 
against Captain Hill of the City Guards, who it was 
asserted had given the order to fire upon the crowd 
without any previous warning to them to retire. 

This volley caused the dispersion of the crowd, 
but increased the exasperation of the disaffected to 
a fearful pitch. A mob gathered in the rear of the 
Commissioners’ Hal!, where two or three of the bod- 
ies of the slain were carried, and after an angry 
parley, broke into the Hall, and took therefrom a 
considerable number ot the muskets, which had 
been brought from the church and deposited there. 

At 11 o’clock, Major General Patterson detailed 
the German Battallion, with two field pieces, and 
the companies of Washington Cavalry, and First 
County Troop, under the command of Gen. Roum- 
fort, as a reinforcement, and the column immediate- 
ly moved to the scene of action. 

We understand that the Sheriff late last evening 
addressed a note to the commander at Fort Miffin, 
requesting him to send to the city as many troops 
ar he can spare from his command. 

The reports of the guns shook the houses in the 
vicinity —shattering windows, and damaging furni- 
ture. Balls passed into many of them, and the in- 
inmates were compelled to retire precipitately by the 
back ways—leaving all their property behind them. 
In one instance, an aged lady was obliged to be lift- 
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not be maintained without the use of force, then 
force becomes as much an act of patriotism as of 
duty, and must be applied when the awful necessity 
m arises. This remark is made in the hope that no 
repetition will be required of this most painfal and 
terrific remedy.” 


The Governor has also issued orders to the Gene- 


rals commanding several of the nearest Divisions, 
to have all the volunteer corps under their command 


in readiness to march at a moment's warning. He 
cautions all well disposed citizens against joining 
or countenancing any riotous assemblages in any 
section of the city or county of Philadelphia, either 
as participants or lookers-on ; and says that “prompt 
and efficient measures will be adopted to disperse 
them ; and it is difficult, in so doing, to distinguish 
between the guilty and innocent.” He further says 
that all persons found with implements of death jy 
their hands, or in their houses, will be pursued tp 
the utmost and brought to punishment for their te. 
merity and crimes. 

The number killed and wounded during this sap. 
guinary conflict, is not so large as was anticipated, 
The following list of all the killed and of all those 
seriously wounded, we copy from the Dollar News. 


peper :-— 

Killed—Enos Waters, William Crozier, —— 
Fairfield, —— Freed, Capt. Teal, John Cook, James 
Dougherty, Gerhard Ehleres, Sergeant Guyer, Cor- 
poral Troutman, and three others, names unknown. 
Total, 13. 

Wounded.—Col. Pleasanton, Capt. R. K. Scott, 
James Linsinberger, -T. C. Saunders, David Kith- 
cart, William Manning, James W. Barr, John Hus- 
ted, Elisha Jester, James R. Tully, Warner, 
Grey, Mrs. Lisle, William Baggs, Dr. Apple- 
ton, John Quin, Joseph Silsby, Henry Slack, Thos. 
Faulkner, James Lawson, Edward M’Guise, Thomas 
Street, H. Jones, Frost, Grey. Sergeants 
Starr and Marston, and privates Russell, Morri- 
son, Ashworth, Waterhouse, Wooldridge, Craw- 
ford, Williams, Ball, Dougherty, M’Carren, and 
five or six others. Private Crawford has had his 
arm amputated atthe shoulder. Total wounded, 48. 


We copy the following from the Philadelphia 
Gazette of Friday : 


“Irrest for Incendiary Language. L. C. Levin, 
Esq., editor of the Daily Sun, was arrested this 
morning, and examined before the Recorder, on the 
charge of publishing incendiary articles. He was 
held to bail in $3000 for “misdemeanor in exciting 
to rict and treason,” and in #1000 to keep the peace. 
S. R. Kramer, editor of the Native American, 
was arrested on a similar charge for an article in 
his paper of yesterday. The article was published 
without his knowledge and was retracted this morn- 
ing. He was therefore held in his own recogniz- 
ance only to keep the peace, in $500. 

Wm. P. Hanna was arrested for using violent 
and threatening language, and resisting the police. 
Held before the Mayor, in #15,000. 

Col. J. Watmough, surveyor of the port, was 
arrested for incendiary language, and is now under 
examination. 

Atiempt to burn the Columbia Bridge. Gov. Por- 
ter this morning exhibited at Independence Hall, a 
match or “infernal machine” on a small scale, which 
was found under the eaves of the Columbia Bridge. 
It had a string of considerable length so arranged 
that it could communicate the fire with certainty 
but slowly —so as to allow the incendiary to escape 
to a considerable distance. The object of this 
infamous attempt to bura the bridge was to prevent 
the troops from the country arriving in the city. 

















Private Mai. By reference to an advertise- 
ment in to-day’s paper, our readers will see that a 
private mail has been established and extended to 
this place, for the purpose of transporting letters at 
a cheap rate. This has been started, perhaps, on 
the strength of late decisions. The Boston Bee of 
Monday says: “The suit brought by the U. States 
against Pomeroy & Co., for carrying mail matter by 
private express, terininated on Thursday in favor of 
the defendants. The case was tried at Utica before 
Judge Conkling, who charged, asthe jury found, 
that the Messrs. Pomeroy had not committed any 
breach of the law.” 





Post Office Changes. James M. Holland, Esq. has 
been appointed P. M. at Canton, Me., in place of Gid- 
eon Ellis, Esq., resigned. Wm. Harris, Esq., has been 
appointed P. M. at North Dixmont. 


Fatat Accipent.—We learn that Mr. John W. 
Thombs of this town was employed to transport a 
wagon load of supplies for the Northeastern boun- 
dary Coinmissioners. During the thunder shower 
on Wednesday evening, he drove his team under a 
shed in the town of Fairfield, and it being dark he 
mistook the height of the shed, and was crushed be- 
tween his load and the timbers ot the building. He 
survived but a short time, leaving a wife and a Jarge 
family of children.—[Kennebec Journal. 


Tue Misstssiprt.—A travelling correspondent 





ed over a fence, and while this was being done a 
ball cut off the branch of a tree near by. 

About one o’clock, A. M., the First City Troop 
of Cavalry, Captain Butler, was ordered to proceed 
to the vicinity of the church, and it possible, capture 
and spike the guns used by the mob. This duty 
was immediately performed, and at half past one 
o’clock, information was received at Head Quar- 
ters that the large fifteen pounder had been captur- 
ed at the corner of Fifth and Queen streets, and 
spiked. 

Late last night we beard that during the encoun- 
ter which occurred after nine o’clock, a man named 
John Cooke, was shot beside the cannon stationed 
at Front and Queen streets. He had fired the piece 
twice, and was about to apply the match a third 
time, when the discharge of a musket near him re- 
vealed the position of the mob to the military, and 
they immediately discharged their piece. A gra 
shot took effect in Cooke’s groine, and killed him 
instantly. An old man named Field, was also kill- 
ed by two bullets, which passed through his breast. 
A young nan, who was not recognized, was like- 
wise shot dead. 

At half past one o’clock, a meeting of the disaf- 
fected was held at Whartun Market, without osten- 
sidle object. 

Rumors were generally prevalent that they in 
tended to make another attack upon the military, 
and had entered into an organization, made arrange- 
ments for uring ammunition, &c. 

Two o' A. 
ed that another attack is to be made upon the mili- 
tary at 4 A. M. 

ill later. We have learned from Head Quar- 
ters that the origin of the firing upon the crowd at 
seven o'clock Jast evening, was in consequence of 
an attack made upon the City Guards. Captain 
Hill was struck to the earth, and an attempt was 
made to stab cabo his own sword ; whilst in this 
situation, one of his lieutenants gave the order té 
fire, which was done. ” 


The Dollar Newspaper says that on Tuesday at 
12 o’clock, in the vicinity of the outbreak, al] was 
quiet, and the general impression seemed to be that 
violence was atan end. Governor Porter arrived 
in the city on Monday, and immediately issued 
a proclamation, in which he calls upon all good citi- 
zens to sustain the Jaw, and says that he “feels 
great satisfaction in announcing his entire approba- 
tion of all the measures that have been adopted by 
Major Genera} Patterson, as well as of the High 
Sheriff, for quelling and dispersing the tumultuous 
assemblages of persons that sought to intimidate 
and drive from the ground the military force while 
peacefully engaged in performing its duty. The 
retribution has indeed been terrible, but it was 


All is quiet, but it is rumor- } 


of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce writes as fol- 
lows, under date of June 25th, on board the steam- 
oe Saaneeam, Mississippi River, bound for Louis- 
ville :-— 

“The Mississippi, as far as we have ascended, 
is rising quite fast. The destroction of property 
from the mouth of Red River to Natchez, is appal- 
ling. At one point near where we stopped to wood 
to day, we saw a young Bear beating his way 
through the water among drift wood, in the edge of 
a submerged swamp. He had either floated down 
on logs to that point, or was out exploring for the 
dead carcases of cattle on which to feed. 

A short distance above Fort Adams, on the West 
side of the River, we took off a family, with their 
bedding and furniture, who had determined to de- 
sert their log house, surrounded as it was on al! 
sides by water, while the bank in front was rapidly 


Pe | caving in. They say, during this day, from 5 to 


8 acres have wholly disappeared. They began to 
fear that the next slide would swallow up the re- 
inaining dry soil, house and all. From this distres- 
sing situation our boat mercifully delivered them, 
while what are called fashionable and quick “trip” 
boats passed by them without heeding their call. 
The party consisted of a man and his wife, a lad, 
their son,and a servant ortwo. They were a oo 
family, principally engaged in cutting steamboat 
wood by the contract.” 


The Buffalo Commercial! states that the wreck of 
the Erie has been visited, at a depth of 63 feet, by 
means of a diving bell, cast at Fredonia for the pur- 
pose, at an expense of 1,800, and weighing four and 
a halftons. They have raised the best bower cable 
chain—450 feet in length, and one of the best om 
the lake and are now getting up two other cables. 
As soon as her shafts—now projecting from bet 
sides so far as to be in the way of raising her—sre 
got out, the brig Rocky mountain will proceed to 

spot and aid in getting her up. 

The wreck was discovered by means of @ com- 
pass, rendered very susceptible to the magnetic &t 
traction—the same by which the wreck of the Lex- 
ington was found. The inventor, a Mr. Chapin, who 
is now at work with the diving bel! on the Erie, bas 
likewise ascertained the location of the agg oes 
Young Lyon, sunk, with railroad iron on bows 
some two years since, The company now engage 
in this enterprise also intend raising the schooner. 

Goop Spunx.—On Saturday night, a young Le f 
who had just retired to hed in a dwelling house nt 
central portion of Hartford, was alarmed ag “p- 

ition of a man with a dark lantern. He cam , 
from behind a curtain stretched across one corner 3 
the room, and commenced filling his sack coat pao 
ets with spoils, dresses, &c., tying up what he cou’ 
not thus dispose ofin a bundle. He finally rem. ’ 
ed the bed, and received a pitcher, taken => 
stand at the head of the bed, and its contents, on 1 
side of the head, from the hands of the damso” 
fled forthwith, leaving part of his booty, and drop? 
the Bec 








alike unavoidable and justifiable. It the laws can- 


remainder on his way down staire.—( Bee. 
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Love on. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 

Love on, love on, the soul must have a shrine, 

The rudest breast must find some hallowed spot ; 
The God who form’d us left no spark divine 

In him who dwells on earth, yet loveth not. 
Devotion’s links compose a sacred chain, 

Of holy brightness and unmeasured length ; 
The world with selfish rust and reckless stain, 

May mar its beauty, but not touch its strength. 


Love on, loveon—ay, even though the heart 
We fondly build on proveth like the sand ; 
Though one by one Faith’s corner-stones depart, 
And even Hope’s last pillar fails to stand ; 
Though we may dread the lips we once believed, 
And know their falsehood shadows all our days, 
Who would not rather trust and be deceived, 
Than owe the mean, cold spirit that betrays? 


Love on, love on, though we may live to see 
The dear face whiter than its circling sbroud, 
Though dark and dense the gloom of death may be, 
Affection’s glory yet shall pierce the cloud. 
The truest spell that Heaven can give to lure, 
The sweetest prospect Mercy can bestow, 
Is the blest thought that bids the world be sure 
*T will meet above, the things it loved below. 


Love on, love on, Creation breathes the words, 
Their mystic music ever dwells around ; 
The strain is echo’d by unnumber’d chords, 
And gentlest bosoms yield the fullest sound. 
As flowers keep springing through their dazzling bloom, 
Is oft put forth for worms to feed upon; 
So hearts, though wrung by traitors and the tomb, 
Shall still be precious and shall still love on. 





Not Married Yet, 

I’m single yet—I’m single yet! 

And years have flown since I came out! 
In vain I sigh—in vain I fret! 

Ye gods! what are the men about? 
I vow I’m twenty—oh, ye powers! 

A spinster’s lot is hard to bear— 
On earth alone to pass ber hours, 

And afterwards lead apes—down there! 


No offer yet—no offer yet! 
I’m puzzled quite to make it out; 
For every beau my cap I set, 
What, what, what are the men about? 
They don’t propose—they won’t propose, 
For fear, perhaps, I’d not say “‘yes!”” 
Just let them try—for heaven knows 
I’m tired of single-blessedness. 


Not ma:ried yet—not married yet— 
The deuce is in them, I fear! 
I’m like a-—something to be let, 

And to be let alone—that’s clear. 
They say “she’s pretty—but no chinkh— 
And love without it runs in debt!” 

It agitates my nerves to think 


That I have had no offer yet! [New Mirror. 





Washington, 
BY BRYANT. 
Great were the hearts, and strong the minds, 
Of those who frathed, in high debate, 
The immortal league of love that binds 
Our fair, broad Empire, State with State. 


And deep the gladness of the hour, 
When, as the auspicious task was done 
In solemn trust, the sword of power 
Was given to glory’s unspoil’d son. 


That noble race is gone; the suns 
Of fifty years have risen and set; 
But the bright links those chosen ones 
So strongly forged, are brighter yet. 


Wide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shall extend the elastic chain, 
And bind in everlasting peace, 
State after State, a mighty train. 


Miscellaneous. 














From the Rover. 


Dr. Kracksby and I; 


Or, the Recollections of an Unfortunate 
Gentleman, 


‘I do declare, I never will, so long as I live upon earth, 

Give my confidence again to a person of mortal birth.” 

ANON. 
There were never two friends better dispo- 
sed toward one another than Dr. Kracksby and 
I. Our feelings, tastes, inclinations, and aver- 
sions, were the same; we were school-fellows 
in our boyish days, and companions in after 
life, when the rust of the school wore off, and 
we wore the polish of the world. The only 
difference between us was, that I was the more 
modest of the two. Jack Kracksby was al- 
ways such a daring, impudent kind of fellow, 
that all the rest of the boys feared him; no 
one was more expert of taking birds’ nests, or 
taking currants from a neighbor’s garden ; the 
rogue was most expert at “appropriation,” and 
if I was ever lured into an act which my con- 
science abhorred, Jack Kracksby was always 
ready to take the blame upon himself, and suf- 
fer the punishment—if ever punishment fol- 


lowed—for Jack was a lucky fellow withal : | 


he was the greatest rogue in the school, and 
yet escaped with the least punishment. It is 
remarkable, that the greatest rogues generally 
do escape in the like manner. 

The epee y | which subsisted between Jack 
Kracksby and I, in our boyish days, was con- 
tinued in after life; we were confidants and 
inseparables ; our feelings, tastes, inclinations, 
and aversions, were so exactly simjlar, that it 
seemed as if we had been in the same mould. 
My friend tock to the medical profession ; but 
I, preferring a quiet life, took to no profession 
at all, for, as luck would have it, I had very 
comfortable, independent means, and was, 
moreover, surrounded by reversions, almost 
burthened with them. Jack, on the contrary, 
had to carve out his fortune, his means, inde- 
pendently of his professional income, being very 
small; but he was a persevering fellow, and 
by the time he had arrived at the age of two- 
and-thirty, was dubbed an M. D, ’ 

Just about that time, I, being John's-senior 
by full twelve months, thought to. myself that 
it would be comfortable andconvenient to have | 
a domestic partner—that is to say, a wife. I 
was a gentle, domesticated, stay-at-home crea- 
ture; andas J sat by my fireside, lonely and 
disconsolately imagining pictures in the grate, 
and counting the ticking of my repeater, it 
occurred tome that my condition would he 
improved, my heart humanized, my lot made 
enviable, if T were to take unto myself a rib! 
I thought of it for along time—I turned. the. 
subject over and over in my head—and, ulti- 
matel ed upon leading a gentle damsel 
to the holy altar, and becoming with her, “ in 






méetespousal joined.” 
Just ot that interesting moment, in came j 
* “es rey 


1” said I, Sesion tg 


t fervor, “ Jack Kracksby, y=) 





a 


ae 





«“ Resolved to what?” said Jack. 

“ On getting married!” 

“ Getting what!” cried Jack, starting back 
three paces, and standing with one foot upon 
tiptoe, elevating his eyebrows, and throwing 
out his hands, with an expression of complete 
astonishment. “ Getting what !” 

I maintained my composure, and coolly re- 
plied, “ Upon taking unto myself a wife. 

“My dear Simon,” said Jack Kracksby, 
recovering his perpendicularity, “my dear = 
mon, do you know what you are talking about? 

. Precisely,” quoth I, “I feel a sentiment 
for the married state.” 

“ My dear Simon,” rejoined Dr. Kracksby, 
“have you no thought of the misteries, horrors, 
terrors, and diableries, attendant upon that 
state? Jealous wife, bad temper, cross, vixen, 
scold, sulky, indifferent, impertinent, noisy, 
flouting, flying, sighing, dying. Oh, my dear 
Simon, don’t think of taking a wife, or I shall 
think you mad.” 

I was unmoved by this torrent of talk: I 
thought my friend Kracksby prejudiced and 
partial. I had taken his advice upon every 
other subject, but my heart intimated to me 
that it was not to be followed on this. There- 
fore I changed the subject, resolving not to sub- 
ject my determination to the ridicule of my 
friend. 

But how was I to get a wife? That was 
the question. J had but few acquaintances, 
and really, and not to be scurrilous, there was 
not among them a single lady that took my 
fancy. I was always celebrated for my taste. 
Unless aman can be pleased with -his wife, 
it’s impossible for him to be happy: This I 
thought an indisputable axiom; and, therefore, 
as I knew I could not live comfortably with 
any of my female friends, I resolved rather to 
die a victim to celibacy than link myself to life 
to one of them. 

I was obliged to consult my friend Kracksby. 
I was obliged to ask advice of my dear friend 
Jack; but that dear friend Jack turned out 
to be a very great rogue, as you will find 
in the sequel ; but it was my destiny to be un- 
fortunate! Alas ! 

Jack Kracksby, finding that he could not 
laugh me out of my resolution, e’en came 
round to me, and agreed to help me on in my 
road to matrimony. Under his directions | 
discarded my snuff colored coat and bright 
steel buttons, and had my hair tortured into 
beautiful curliness. I suffered a moustache to 
yrow upon my upper lip, and altogether became 
quite analtered gentleman in appearance though 
i could never understand why a man is not as 
well able to win a wife in a snuff colored coat 
aud his hair combed straight on his forehead, 
as in a tight frock, anda head curled and bears’ 
greased as mine was after it came out of the 
hands of Kracksby’s barber. ‘ Now then,” 
quoth Jack, “ you must cut your fireside and 
your lonely walks on the banks of the Regent’s 
Canal, and frequent balls, the opera, and thea- 
tres?” 

“What,” cried I, “I go to balls and operas!” 

“ Positively,” responded Jack. 

“ Why, I’ve not danced since I was a boy of 
eighteen.” 

“No matter, you can look about you, talk 
and so forth.” 

And so Jack took me about with him, and 
though I felt embarrassed at first, my actually 
good taste overcame my mauvais houte, and | 
began to relish my new sort of life amazingly. 
“ What a fool I used to be,” I often said to 
myself. “ Shut up in my little drawing-room 
ail the winter, and tramping up and down the 
Regent’s Canal, looking and thinking poetical- 
ly of skies and water, and all the summer 
months! What pursuits for a man of taste 
and a gentleman.” 

I was particularly unfortunate in my attach- 
ments, Being of a very susceptible tempera- 
ment, I could not but be fascinated by the stars of 
the fashionable world that met my eyes where- 
soever I turned. I wasstruck twenty times in 
the course of a single night, and, generally, 
when I came to make inguiries respecting the 
charmers that had interested me, I had the 
misfortune to find that they were either mar- 
ried already, or about to bestow their hand 
upon some one earlier in the field than myself. 
Ah, thought I, when those discoveries were 
made, “ Ah, I was born to be unfortunate.” 

Once my friend Jack introduced me to a 
remarkably lovely young lady. I was enrap- 
tured with her, and she seemed vastly pleased 
with my attentions. I exerted myself very 
forcibly in a thousand ways to win her regard. 
I lavished money in presents to her. I did 
everything to inspire a flame similar to that | 
felt burning within myself. But, alas! on the 
very day that (having gathered sufficient cour- 
age) I had resolved upon asking the question, 
my lady went off to Gretna Green with a lit- 
tle bit of a puppy of an officer of the Lancers! 
Was’nt that provoking ! 

The course of love never runs smooth, and 
Iam sure I experienced all its roughness ; | 
was very melancholy. I met with nothing in 
my inquiries but wives and finances and co- 
quettes. I thought to be sure there was not a 
single young lady to be obtained! I began to 
think of returning to my fireside and summer 
solitary rambles on the banks of the Regent’s 
Canal. But just as | was making up my 
mind fate threw in my way a charmer of ex- 
ceeding great attraction. She was an heiress, 
without incumbrance, and without a single fol- 
lower. I was lucky enough to fall in the way 
of this splendid creature, at the house of one 
of my fashionable friends’ whither Jack Kracks- 
by led me, one evening, when, overpowered by 
ennui, I was thinking whether I had not better 
take a dose, and a journey after a wife to 
Elysium! Miss Euphemia Flossville was a 
fine, tall, majestical young lady, with a pair of 
the finest black eyes in the world: her raven 
tresses fell in clusters over a neck as white as 
Parian marble; her cheeks rivaled the rose’s 





‘first blush; her voice was dulcet harmony ! 


her step light as the gazelle’s!)-She was a 
charming rears: considering my own di- 
minutive stature I thought her.very gracious in 
her affability toward me. We entered into a 
very animated conversation, and when the 
dancing commenced, Miss hemia preferred 


| promenading with = to joining in the mazy 


twirl of the valse. remarkably fine 
young men, and Kracksby among the number, 
endeavored to prevail upon her to dance, but, 
as I said, Miss Flossville preferred my con- 
versation. 

Full of the recollections of my former mis- 








fortunes, I took the ation to discover if 

Miss Flossville was a wife of fiancee, before [ 

let my heart go into the depths of love ; and 

judge of my rapture, when I discovered that 

she who the offers Test of 

the » at my i st, was 
nd her heart wrenguged! Then | 
up my nose at kings !. 


Before the evening was over, I had given 


Miss Flossville a clear intimation of the 
state of my affec and we had resolved on 
meeting on the at the opera. She 
expressed as to the vexa-| 


tious vigilance of an elderly maiden aunt, who 
was constantly lecturing her upon the folly of 
love, and advising her with all the earnestness 
she could, never to think of base and cruel 
man. I suppose the elderly lady thought them 
base and cruel solely because they had neglect- 
ted her. 


Kracksby c tulated me on my conquest. 
“Now, my dear Simon,” he exclaimed, “Now, 


my boy, thou shalt have a wife!” 


“In good sooth, I hope so,” said I. 

“ She’s a beauty!” ejaculated my friend. 

«“ She’s a divine!” criedI. “ Were all the 
beauties of the earth congregated together, 
and I had power to make my selection there- 
from, I would prefer Euphemia Flossville, to 
live or die for Ae -. 

“ Bravo!” cried Kracksby, and he clapped 
his hands like a vulgar man in a theatre. 
“ Bravo, Simon, you are progressing!” 

I feel myself a man! 

Euphemia and | met very frequently after 
that, and I declared my passion as boldly as 
my constitutional bashfulness would permit 
me: that is to say, I often whispered to her 
that I had a great respect for her, and suffered 
my eyes to tell the rest, 

It happened that our being so frequently 
together attracted the attention of my charm- 
er’s virago of an aunt, who had threatened to 
take her down into Cornwall, and therefore 
Euphemia considered it would be better if we 
were not to meet so often, but correspond by 
letter, and asked me if I had not a friend in 
whom I could confide. My feelings instantly 
suggested Kracksby. “ Yes, my respected 
Miss Flossville,” I exclaimed, “I have a friend, 
a dear and true one. Dr. Kracksby will be 
our messenger.” Euphemia, though she smiled 
at the mention of Jack’s name, nevertheless 
agreed to his being the medium of communi- 
cation, and thus our fears of being separated 
were removed. It was an excellent thoucht, 
because Jack was the medical attendant of the 
family. 

“ Be cautious and discreet, my dear Jack.” 
said i to him, when I promulgated the matter. 
“ Remember, Euphemia is an heiress of thirty 
thousand pounds.” 

“The deuce!” quoth Kracksby. 

“ Verily,” responded I; and Jack promised 
to do his duty by me and execute his work 
carefully and promptly. 

And Jack did do his work. I continued to 
see and receive letters from my Euphemia, 
and I wrote replies which Jack very faithfully 
contrived to forward to her. I was able to say 
more upon paper than I could by word of 
mouth, and frequently I expressed my senti- 
ments very warmly. Jack rose in my esti- 
mation very much, because he was so ready 
to acttls messenger: indeed, he was at me 
almost every hour in the day to know whether 
I had not a letter for Miss Flossyille. Indeed, 
he intimated once or twice that there was no 
necessity for my appearing in the business at 
all, until the wedding day should arrive. “Be- 
lieve me, my dear Simon,” he would say, 
“believe me, my dear Simon, I will do your 
business as well as you could do it yourself; 
steer clear of the old lady, for she’s terribly 
embittered against you, and vows that if you 
come near the house, she'll spirit Euphemia 
off to Cornwall immediately,” This was 
enough to prevail upon so generous a minded 
person as myself. I could not bear the idea of 
sacrificing the happiness of Euphemia, and, 
therefore, I kept as much out of the way as I 
could, and corresponded with that interesting 
young lady by means of Kracksby. Thus our 
wooing went on, and I thought myself attain- 
ing the pinnacle of bliss. 


One evening, however, when I had made 
an appointment to meet Euphemia ata fashion- 
able party, in order to arrange matters for our 
wedding, for | began to grow anxious for that 
happy event, she disappointed me. The hours 
flew on, but no Enphemia came: my _ heart 
grew sick, I could not mingle in the gay and 
festive scene, I could not dance, I could not 
talk, I could do nothing. Ten, eleven, twelve 
o'clock came, but no Euphemia! I retired 
from the house, mournful and melancholy, and 
made the best of my way to the house of her 
whom I adored. Lights were moving about 
in all directions, and the street being remark- 
ably still, I could hear that the house was all 
in confusion. Horrors came over me! | felt 
an indescribable sensation. Strange ideas 
| possessed my mind; itseemed to me a pre- 
/sentiment; my knees knocked together, my 
teeth chattered. ‘ Merciful powers!” said 
to myself,“ Euphemia is ill! Perhaps, Euphe- 
mia is dead !” 

I stood, as it were, paralyzed and fixed to 
the spot. I could not move! Clogs of iron 
seemed riveted to my feet. Still the noise 
in the house was going on, and lights were 
moving about. My mind was so disordered that 
I could not tell whether the sounds were those 
of bewailing or rejocing; my head swam; I 
felt dizzy; my feelings overpowered me! I 
beheld in my imagination the lovely creature 
whom I was to have metat the hall, stretched 
on the bed of death! I saw an end thus sud- 
denly put to my highest dream of happiness !— 
At length, summoning courage, 1 resolved to 
know the worst. I could not bear the state of 
uncertainty in which 1 remained. I rushed 
up the door steps, and with feverish anxiet 
knocked at the door.—The knock was ee 
in consequence of the tumult within. Again 
I knocked, but with no bettér sticcess; the din 
and confusion within drowned the sound of the 
knocker. . A third time I made an essay to be 
heard, and rapped with such fury that in less 
than two seconds a brace of powdered lacque 
threw open the hall door, and remained staring 
at mv haggard visage. 

“ Where—where,” I gasped, “is Euphe- 
mia ?” . 

_ The penanare made no reply, but stood star- 
ing at me still. 

“Ts Miss Euphemia Flossville dead?” I 
cried, with frantic impatience. 

“No,” was’ the reply. 

“Is she sick?’ 

“No.” 

“ Where is she ?—what is the meaning of: 
this pa aS ' 

“Qh,” growled out one of the powdered fel- 
lows, “she was married to Dr. Kracksby this 


morning |” 





CuRING UP A Daxor.—A Dandy in Broad- 
way, wishing to be witty, accosted old 
Ne eeu rly ou_take 





jump in, jump in.” : 


— ———— 





Anecdote of the Revolution. 


The following is a bona fide fact, taken 
without emendation from the life of a mother | 
in the days of the American Revolution. It 
will show that there was an anti-British 


though I am afraid that some of them, especi- 
ally in large cities, will need a dictionary to 


find out the meaning of the terms wheel, loom, 


&e. ‘The first is the name of an old fashioned 
piano with one string, the other is a big house 
organ with but few stops. But to the story. 
ate in the afternoon of one of the last tage 
in May, "76, when I was a few months short 
of 15 years old, notice came to Townsend, 
Moscechunntel, where my father used to live, 
that fifteen soldiers were wanted. 

The training band was instantly called out, 
and my brother, next older than I, was one that 
was selected. He did not return till lates at 
night, when all were in bed. When I rose in 
the morning I found my mother in tears, who 
informed me that my brother John was to 
march the day after to-morrow morning at sun- 
rise. My father was at Boston, in the Mas- 
sachusetts Assembly. Mother said that though 
John was supplied with summer clothes, he 
must be away seven or eight months; and 
would suffer for want of winter garments. 
There were at this time no stores, and no ar- 
ticles to be had except such as each family 
would make itself. The sight of mother’s 
tears always brought all the hidden strength 
of the body and mind to action. I immediate- 
ly asked what garment was needful. She re- 
plied “ pantaloons.” 

“O! if that is all,,’ said I, “we will spin 
and weave him a pair before he goes.” 

“ Tut,” said my mother, “the wool is on 
the sheep’s back, and the sheep are in the pas- 
ture.” 

I immediately turned to a younger brother 
and bade him take a salt dish and call them to 
the yard. 

Mother replied, “poor child, there are no 
sheep shears within three miles and a half.” 

“| have some small shears at the loom,” 
said I. 

“ But we can’t spin and weave it in so short 
atime.” 

“ T am certain we can, mother.” 

“ How can you weave it?—there is a long 
.web of linen in the loom.” 

“ No matter, I can find an empty loom.” 
By this time the sound of the sheep made me 
quicken my steps towards the yard. I re- 
quested my sister to bring me the wheel and 
cards while I went for the wool. I went into 
the yard with my brother, and secured a white 
sheep, from which I sheared, with my loom 
shears, half enough for a web; and let her go 
with the rest of the fleece. I sent the wool in 
with my sister. Luther ran for a black sheep, 
and held her while I cut off wool for my filling 
and half the warp, and then we allowed her to 
go with the remaining part of the fleece. 

The wool thus obtained was duly carded 
and spun, washed, sized, and dried; a loom 
was found a few doors off, the web got in, 
wove, and prepared, cut and made two or three 
hours before the brother’s departure—that is 
to say, in forty hours from the commencement, 
without help from any modern improvement. 

The good old lady closed by saying, “I 
felt no weariness, I wept not, | was serving 
my country. I was relieving poor mother, I 
was preparing a garment for my darling broth- 
er.” 
“ The garment being finished, I retired and 
wept till my overcharged and bursting heart 
was relieved.” 

This brother was, perhaps, one of Gen. 
Stark’s soldiers, and with such a spirit to cope 
a . . 
with, need we wonder that Burgoyne did not 
execute his threat of marching through the 
heart of America. 





Tre Great Master Workman. God unites 
in his being all the laudable pursuits and labors 
ofman. He is himself boss-workman and head 
of each art and profession. He is the great 
mechanic, for he made man himself and breath- 
ed into him life and love beyond the power of 
imitation. He originated immutable laws ; 
created the healing herb and imparts the skill 
toapply it; furnishes the materials and imparts 
the skill that combines and manufactures them 
into other forms and for various uses. He 
plants and waters that the ficlds may bring forth 
fruit and flowers, and in all these labors man is 
permitted and invited to be his agent and co- 
worker. And in saying one to another, my 
profession, my employment is more honorable 
or laudable than yours, men scoff at Omnipo- 
tence and demmean the attributes of God, the 
great Lawgiver, Physician, Agriculturist and 
Mechanic. 

There is one labor, one profession only, to 
which God has affixed the seal of nobility—on 
which he has conferred peculiar honors: It 
is the labor of love ; and as if to teach beyond 
dispute, the perfect equality of all men, he has 
appointed each to this trade by indentures in- 
nate and inseperable from his being. The 
cares and expression of love are necessary to 
his existence, and more so to his happiness.— 
“ Love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
thy neighbor as thyself,” is the first lesson of 
the Master; and daily, hourly does he scatter 
beautiful patterns of this great art in profusion 
upon the stands of his apprentices in this glo- 
rious workshop. He has given thema guide 
too, in which they may refer if their ears are 
too heavy and their eyes too dim to perceive 
clearly the delicate mechanism of the craft; 
and to stimulate them to the attainment of the 
greatest possible skill, he promises crowns, king- 
doms, and immortal glory and honor in the 
skies. [Laborer. 


An Arrectionate Srpinit.—We some times 





YS| meet with men who seem to think that any in- 


dulgence in an affectionate feeling is weakness. 
They will return from a journey and greet 
their families with a distant dignity, and move 
among their children with the wold and lofty 
splendor of and mete | surrounded with its 
broken fragments. There is hardly a more 
unnatural sight on earth than one of these fam- 
a father had bet inguish 

better extinguish his boy’s eyes 
than to take away his heart. Who. thet kes 
experienced the joys of friendship, and knows 


the worth of yy and affection, would not 
rather lose is beautiful in nature’s 
, than toe be robbed of the hidden treas- 


ures of his heart ? one rams net wether Mary 
his wife than bury his love for her? | 
would not rather follow his child to the grave 
than entomb his parental affection? _ 
Cherish then your heart’s best affections.— 


the 
trumpery in ‘your cart, don’t you?” « oot| filial parental, wad fraternal love. Think it 





nota weakness. God is love. Love God, 


love every body, and every thing that is love- 
ly. Teach your'chittren to love; to love the 
rose, to love the robin, to love their ts, to 
love thier God. Let it be the studied object of 
their domestic culture, to give them warm 
hearts, ardent affections. Bind your whole 
family together by these strong cords. You 
cannot make them too numerous. You can- 
not make them too strong. Religion is love— 
love to God—love to man. 





Tue Unseviever.—lI pity the unbeliever— 
one who can upon the grandeur, the glory, 
and beauty of the natural universe, and behold 
not the touches of His finger, who is over, and 
with, and above all ;—from my very heart I do 
commiserate his condition. The unbeliever! 
on whose intellect the light of revelation never 
penetrated ; who can gaze upon the sun, moon, 
and stars, and upoa the unfading and imperish- 
able sky, spread out so magnificently above 
im, and say all this is the work of chance.— 
The heart of such a being is a dull and cheer- 
less void. In him, mind—the godlike gift of 
intellect—is debased, destroyed ; all is dark— 
a fearful chaotic labyrinth—rayless, cheerless, 
hopeless! No gleam of light from heaven pen- 
etrates the blackness of the horrible delusion! 
no voice from the Eternal bids the desponding 
heart rejoice! No fancied tones from the harps 
of seraphim arouse the dull spirit from its leth- 
argy, or allay the consuming fever of the brain. 
The wreck of mind is utterly remediless; rea-| 
son is prostrate ; and passion, prejudice, and 
superstition, have reared their temple on the ru- 
ins of his intellect. I pity the unbeliever. What 
to him is the revelation from on high, but a seal- 
ed book? He sees nothing above, or around, 
or beneath him, that evinces the existence of a 
God ; and he denies—yes, while standing on 
the footstool of Omnipotence, and gazing upon 
the dazzling throne of Jehovah, he shuts his 
intellect to the light of reason, and denies there 
is a God. [Chalmers. 
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ent Spiral Convex 
Truss, 


HE high reputation of this Truss, for the radical cure 
of HERNIA in its several forms and stages, has not 
only been spread throughout the United States, but bas gone 
abroad, and the superiority of this instrument is now 
known and appreciated in the cities of London, Paris, Ed- 
inburg, Dublin and other parts of Europe. Orders have 
already been received from the above named cities, for sup- 
plies of this Truss, which the physicians and surgeons of 
the old world have found to be in all respects superior to 
any other Truss ever offered to the public. |The subscri- 
ber refers all those who are desirous to abtain a Truss, to 
the certificate herewith appended, and to the names of the 
following eminent surgeons and physicians, to whom he is 
permitted to refer, and whose certificates of recommenda- 
tion he has in his possession. J. W. PHELPS. 
63 Coart Street, Boston. 

Drs. Valentine Mott, John C. Warren, Geo. Haywood, 
Winslow Lewis, Jr., S. D. Townsend, Wm. J. Walker, 
Sam’! H. P. Lee, Edw. Reynolds, Alex. H. Stephens, Wil- 
lard Parker and Sam’! H. Lee. 

CERTIFICATE. This is to certify that I have heen af- 
flicted for many years with a severe rupture, which has de- 
prived me of almost all comfort in life; besides being a 
continued cause of expense, as well as anxiety of mind to 
obtain a cure, or even relief. I have expended more than 
109 for Trusses, but have never been able to obtain one 
until now that would keep up my rupture. By accident, I 
heard of the great invention of Dr. J. W. Phelps, and the 
wonderful benefits to be derived from his patent Convex 
Spiral Truss. I immediately procured one of these Truss- 
es, and have been entirely relieved by its use, and now en- 
joy more ease and comfort than I have before for the last 
15 vears. I can now recommend this Truss, with the ut- 
most confidence to my fellow citizens, as being an inven- 
tion of the greates: vulue and importance, and one that the 
public should be made thoroughly acquainted with. I feel 
it a duty T owe to the inventor, as well as a matter of hu- 
manity to the afflicted, to make these facts known. 

HENRY RAY. 
The above TRUSSES, also PHELPS’ ABDOM- 
INAL SUPPORTERS, may be had at J. E. LADD’S 
Drug Store, Water Street, Augusta. 
May 16, 1844. 


Phelps’ Pa 
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Sands’ Sarsaparilla, 


For the Removal and Permanent Cure. of 
all Diseases arising frow an Impure State 


of the Blood, or Habit of the System. 


te medicine is constantly performing almost incred- 
ible cures of diseases arising from impurities of the 
blood and general system. It has arrested and cured nu- 
merous cases of scrofulous affections, diseases of the skin, 
rheumatic gout, diseased liver, painful enlargement of the 
knee, elbow, and wrist joints, chronic rheumatism, sore 
throat, chronic constitutional disorders, and various other 
diseases arising from impure secretions. In this prepara- 
tion are strongly concentrated all the valuable medicinal 
properties of Sarsparilla, on which its activity depends, 
compounded with other remedial agents, selected from the 
vegetable kingdom, the whole strength of which is extract- 
ed on an eutirely new principle, which has cost many years 
of labor and much expense. great object desired is 
now triumphantly accomplizhed, in the production of a rem- 
edy possessing a controlling power over supposed incurable 
diseases, heretofore unknown in the history of medicine. 


The following letter was addressed to our agents at Bos- 

ton : 
Roxsury, Mass. May 15, 1843. 

Messrs. Suitn & Fowte: Gentlemen—It is with 
great pleasure I send you this certificate of the wonderful 
cure made upon my child by the use of Sands’ Sarsaparilla. 
She had been troubled more or less with hereditary Scrofu- 
la from her infancy, which at length settled in her jaws, 
where it raged with such violence oa mouth and lips being 
extremely sore and very much swollen) that she could not 
take any nourishment except liquids from a spoon; she soon 
became very much emaciated, and so weak as to be unable 
to raise herself without assistance. The jaw bones began 
to decay, and four pieces, with fourteen or fifteen teeth fell 
out, from the effects of this baneful, and as I feared, incura- 
ble disease. At this time her condition was dreadful to be- 


loathsome and most detestable disease, when ye, rec- 
) | was 


life, 
and I attribute her cure WHOLLY to the use of Sanps’ 
SARSAPARILLA. 5 

For farther particulars and conclusive evidence of its su- 
perior value and efficacy, see pamphlets, which may be ob- 
tained gratis. 


Peer. 8D. SANDS. Drone? 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 


And for sale at the Manufactory in Worces- 
ter, and at their 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Quiney Hall, Boston, 
UGGLES, NOURSE & MASON, have added 
to their extensive assortment of plough pat- 
terns, several sizes with new and important improve- 
ments, and have by means of machinery, introduced 
such uniformity im the structure of their ploughs, 
that all those of the same form and dimensions, a!| 
parts of the wood as well as iron, may be replaced 
with a facility that could not otherwise be attained 
In 1843 the Trustees of the Essex County Agricul- 
tural Society, considering the plough the most impor. 
tant implement in agriculture, offered premiums for 
the dest plough, De os the direction of a most able 
committeé, consisting of Messrs. Vewell, 1. W 
Proctor, Wm. Sutton, Asa F. Newhall, and Andrev 
Dodge, Esqrs., a most thorough and persevering trinf 
was had at Salem in October last, occupying two 
days. The committee in their report say:—*‘ In test- 
ing the quality of a plough, the power by which it is 
moved, the ease- with which it is handled, and the 
manner in which it completes the work, are promi- 
nent points for consideration.’ And after giving a 
statement of the first day’s trial, at which there were 
17 ploughs presented for trial, giving the names of 
those who held the ploughs, they say:—‘‘As so much 
depends on the skill of the person holding the plough, 
the committee were at a loss to know what propor- 
tion of the merits of the work was to be attributed 
to the plough and what to the ploughman; and az 
there appeared in some instances an effort to enlarge 
the work beyond the natural powers of the plough, 
the committee requested the competitors each of 
them to produce two ploughs, one of large and one 
of medium size, to be tried on a subsequent day; the 
smaller size to turn a furrow 12 inches wide and 7 in- 
ches deep; the larger size to turn a furrow 14 inches 
wide and 7 inches deep. The examination of these 
ploughs took place on the 24th of October. The 
ploughs were held by members of the committee.”’ 
The following isa copy of their table, showing the 
comparative amount of power in pounds required to 
operate the different ploughs: 
MEDIUM SIZE PLOUGHS. 


Winslow of Danvers, 462 Ibs. 
Prouty & Co., Boston, 425 Ibs. 
Ruggles & Co., Worcester, 412 Ibs. 
Howard, Hingham, 412 Ibs. 
LARGE SIZE PLOUGHS. 
Winslow, 512 Ibs. 
Prouty & Co., Sod A. 487 Ibs. 
Ruggles & Co., Eagle No. 3, 425 Ibs. 
Howard, 450 Ibs. 


In speaking of the Improved Eagle Plough, to 
which they unanimously awarded the highest premi- 


um, they say:—‘‘As near as we can ascertain, this 
plough combines all the good qualities manifested in 
either of the others, with some peculiar to itself;’’ 
and ‘* further, our attention was particularly called 


to the quality of the castings on the beams of Rug- 
gles & Co., their finish and durabdilily.’’ ‘* Their 
appearance certainly is more perfect than we have 
elsewhere seen.’’ ‘* The process of chilling the 
points, the entire edge of the share, and flange or 
base of the land side, gives a permanence and dura- 
bility to the work that renders it of a decidedly su- 
perior character.”’ ‘* And we think there is no haz- 
ard in saying the value of the parts thus made, is 
more than doubled by the process.’’ 

At the same Society’s Ploughing Match, held at 
Andover Oct. 3, 1843, where there were forty-four 
competitors, nine of the ten premiums were awarded 
to ploughmen using ploughs made by Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason. 

At the Ploughing Matches held in Massachusetts 
few same year, forty-three premiums were awarded 

to ploughmen using ploughs made by R. N. & M., 
twelve of which were the highest premiums awarded 
in the couuties of Essex, Middlesex, Worcester, 
Plymouth, and Bristol. 

At our Warehouse may be found the most extensive 
and complete assortment of 4GRICULTURAL 
and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS to 
be found in the United States, embracing every tool 
used in the cultivation of the farm and garden. Also 
a large and well selected assortment of Field, Grass, 
Garden and FLOWER SEEDS, all of which are of- 
fered at wholesale or retail, at prices which cannot 
fail to suit the purchaser. 

Also, PLOUGH CASTINGS, for repairing most 
kinds of ploughs in use. 

Dealers supplied on the most liberal terms. 

The above PLOUGHS and CASTINGS are 
for sale at the factory prices, by 

JOHN MEANS & SON, 4ugusta. 

April 16, 1844. 16 


Rheumatism cured for 25 cents! 


ALLDS’ Vecerasie Rueumatic Pias- 
e TER is now offered to the public with the 
utmost confidence, as a sure Remedy for this painful 
disease. Hundreds have been CURED, and are now 
enjoying life, who had been laid by for months and 
years, and are ready to give their testimony in favor 
of this Plaster over all others; and many, who, after 
having tried every thing else, have been eutirely 
cured by this Plaster. I7' JS SOMETHING 
NE VW, and only needs an application to prove itself. 
Such has been the call for them within six months 
past, that the proprietor has not been able, at all 
| times, toSUPPLY. The proprietor has in bis pos- 
session hundreds certificates of cures and of the effli- 
cacy of this Plaster. This Plaster not only cures the 
Rheumatism, but is one of the best remedies for pain 
in the side, back or limbs, or very strengthening 
plaster for a weak sinking stomach. There is a bill 
of directions accompanying every box, and are to be 
had of the following gentlemen, authorized agents, 
namely: 

Reuben Partridge, Augusta; Nathaniel Shaw, Hal- 
lowell; Ancyl Clark, Gardiner; Alphonso H. Clark, 
Pittston; Elias Haskell, Jeflerson; Caleb Hodgdon, 
Hodgdon’s Mills, Lincoln county; Genthner & Morse, 
Waldoboro’; William Walker, Peru; 8. C. Moulton, 
Wayne; J. B. Fillebrown, Readfied; Samuel Chan- 
dier, Winthrop; Noah Bosworth, Canton Mills; John 
Hersey, Canton Point. 

N. B. All communications on account of this 
Plaster, must be directed to Jounw Sarrorp, 2d, 
Esq., Monmouth, Maine, (post paid,) General Agent 
for the State of Maine. Price, per box, 26 cents. 

March, 1844. tf 10 





Grimes’? smut Machines. 
HE eubscriber continues the manufacture of these 
Machines, atthe Machine Shop of 1.G. Jonnson, 
in Augusta. He has sold, within the last twelve 
months, one handred, [7 Ali of which have given 
perfect satisfaction. £1 Persons desirous of testing 
the atility and power of these Machines may take them. 
on trial, and return them if dissatisfied. 
A correspondent of the Age Speaks of these Ma- 
chines as follows : 
“Mr. Eprror :—Among the ‘thousand and one , 
patent machines offered for sale at the present dvy, 
there is one to which my att »ntion has been called, 
which is no humbug ; | allude to * Grimes’ Patent 
Smat Machine.’ Having one of these Machines '» 
my own mill, I speak advisedly, when I say, that if 
set up, it is a perfect cure for smutty gram. 
in itself three of the most important quali- 
ties for any machine, namely,—simplicity of constroc- 
tion, durability of material, and compactness of form.. 
One of these Machines is now in operation at Mn 
idge’s grist mill, in Augosta, where gentlemen inter- 
would do well to call, and satisfy themselves hy 
l inspection of the above facts. So thinks a 
ecuanic.” Apply to 1. G. Jomxson, ALLEX 
LaMBARD, or the subscriber. 
HOMER WEBSTER. 
May 4, 1848. 


27 
Garden Tools &c. 


ARDEN HOES, Rakes, Spades, Trowels, cast 
steel and Iron Shovels, “‘Perkins’’ and other 
Hoes, Manure Forks, Hoe Handles, Garden Lines, 
Bedcords, Fishing Lines, &c. &c. for sale by 
L. P. MEAD, & CO, 
Ist § 2d doors North of the Post — 
April 30, 1844. 1 
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